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me DUNVILLES 


Insist on seeing 


: ‘BOTTLED BY . ‘ 
fey DUNVILLE & Co. May be obtained 3s 
eee Ltd.,’ from all Wineand [& 
RS: on the Capsule and Spirit Merchants ¥ +4 
Beak abel. in 3, 6, and 12 RS¥A\ 7 
NONE OTHER Botile Cases. 
GUARANTEED 
GENUINE. Caanilt, wich 


Write direct dil ‘name nearest retailer to 


PUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


When on Xmas fare you dine, use | 
| You'll find it fine. | 


SPRATT'’S 


‘Laymo 


Per cwt. 16; per t-cwt. W- MAKES HENS LAY AND 


Also ta 1). bags of your tradesman. . KEEPS THEM AT IT 
Sample and Booklet tree of SPRATT'S PATENT LIMITED, %, Fenchurch St., London. 


Chocolate 
Confections 


9 


The incomparable series of “Fry 
Fancy Boxes, of infinite variety, 
undoubted quality, and irresistible 
flavour, will afford a wide choice 
to every buyer of. Chocolate 
goodies. In their ‘‘King George,” 
“Queen Mary,” “Queen 
- Alexandra,” and “Prince of 
Wales’ boxes will be found new 
assortments of the highest quality. 
“Their Royal Flavour Wins 
Royal Favour.” 


SEVENTY YEARS 
A SHOWMAN. 


THE HANDY BOOK FOR 
SMALLHOLDERS, FULL OF 
HELPLVUL NOTES AND HINTS. 


THE 
SMALLHOLDER'S | 
YEAR BOOK 

FOR 1912. 


Price ls., at all Booksellers, or 1s. 3d. post paid 
from A. F.Sowter, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


. My Life and Adventures in Camp and 


Caravan the world over, by 


“LORD” 
GEORGE SANGER. 


This is the authentic record: ofthe life of 


Price 6d. at all Booksellers, or 8d. post paid from 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, WX. 


AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Beautiful Indian InK and Crayon -Portraits, 20in. by !6in. 


es 2i11t a 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A FEW WEEKS ONLY. 


Here is a special offer we are making to readers of Pearson’s Weekly. For 2s.11d., plus 4d. for postage, 
inland, we will supply you with an enlarged portrcét, 20in. by 16in. 
These portraits are of the finest artistic merit, and what is perhaps as ampartsnt is that they are 
quite permanent. 
If you wish to preserve the photograph of someone who is dear, or Who 
has passed away, have one of these enlargements before it is too late. 


All pictures copied bust style—head and shoulders only. 
Send photograph you wish eopied, with your name and address clearly written on the back, with P.O. for 


2s. 11d., plus 4d. for postage, to 


“ENLARGE” (P.W. Dept), 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


the famous showman as told by himself. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


350 RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS 


OVER 60 IN. LON 
AT HALF PRICE 
Yes! We are « 
350 of these ni 
Rich Pur Th: 
overs, over 
long, full wit h 
somely ant 
in Rich Sable | 
New Gre), 1 


SALE P®. 


1/6 | 


(Cares 
Large Fur Maft 
16 cu 


wy 


“py 


TESTIMONIAL. Bent Pos'at 

Mrs. Kirby,8 Regent CASH BACK IF * 

Street, York, writes : DELIGHTED : 
“Being very well , 

satisfied with the 

two Furs — send me 

other three.” 

THE LEeDs BARGAIN. co. (Wept. 10 

3.Raven Road, Leeds. 


STUDY THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


when writing to 
Advertisers, mention 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” 


TO LADIES! 


“THE “LR. SUSEN COMPOUND TABLET: 


Co. (Dept. C.) 
jon. 


TO 


iC 


To 


INTEREST@. 
ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


CLYP 
TY 


TRANSMIGZION at 
Boox Ratzs. 


No. 1118. 


A WELL.CHOSEN NAME. | 

Tux boy’s fishing-polo was fastened under the 
root of a tree on the river bank, and he was sitting | 
in the sun playing with a dog. { 

“Fishing ?°* inquired a man passing along | 
the road. | 

“ Yes,” answered the boy as briefly. 

“ Nico dog you've got there. What's iis name?” | 

“ Fish.” | 

“ Kish ? That's a queer name for a dog. What , 
did you call him that for?” | 

“°Cause he won't bite.” 

Then the man proceeded on his way. 


She: “Robert, just look at little Elsa (aged | 
three weeks); tho darling grows more beautiful | 
every day. She will make a good match some 
time or other.” 

He: ‘* For goodness sake, don’t talk about such 
things before the child!” 


“Your clerks seem to be in a good humour,” 
remarked the friend of the great merchant. 

“Yes,” replied the. great merchant, “my wifo | 
has just been in, and it ticklos them 
to death to seo somebody order me 
about.” 


MUST SELL SOMETHING. 

A GENTLEMANLY - LOOKING pedlar 
entered a business man’s office and 
coughed slightly to attract attention. 
The occupant of the office kept at his 
work until he reached a convenient 
stopping place, and then turned abruptly 
tohis catler. ‘ Well,” ho asked, ** what 
can I‘do for you ?” 

“Tam introducing.” the pedlar 
began, “a patent electric hairbrush—" 

“What can I do with a hairbrush ?” 
growled the btsiness man. ‘‘ Can't you 
see-¥’m bald?” 

“ Your Iady, perhaps——”’ 

* Bald, too;except whicn she’s dressed 


“Yes, sir, but you may have at 
home a little child——” 

“We have. It’s one month old and 
quite bald.” 

“Of course, at that. age,” said tho 
pedlar. ‘ But,” he persisted, ‘ maybe 
you keep a ‘” 

‘* We do,” said the business man. ‘‘ A 
hairless, Chinese dog.” 

The pedlar dived into another pockct. 

** Allow me,” he said, ‘‘ to show \ou 
the latest thing in razors.” 


Unele : “‘ My dear boy, it’s a fact that 
the microbes on paper money have caused 
many a death before now.” 

Nephew : “ Well, uncle, you might Ict me have a 
few notes; I’m very tired of life.” 


Boarder :“‘ What! Mutton again, Mrs. Skimp ?” 

Mrs. S. (indignantly): ‘‘ And, pray, have you | 
any objection to a beautiful leg of hot roast) 
mutton ?” 

Boarder : “Oh, no madam ; but I object to the | 
ghastly train that will follow it for many weary | 
days—cold mutton, hash, etc., etc. 1” 


HORRID MAN. 

“Tue reporter who came to see me about the 
fancy ball was a horrid creature,” 

“Why ?” 

“ He asked for my picture to publish with the 
account, and I tokl him indignantly I did not | 
care for such notoriety. Then I had to go out of 
the room a minute and forgot my picture, which 
was lying on the table near where he was standing, 
and——" . 

“He took it and put it in?" 

“ N-no ; he I-left it there,” 


Schoolmaster * 
meaning of im 
Small Boy : “* 
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ENTrrep at 
Srationeus’ Hatt, 


One Penny. 


em THE CHARM OF IT, 

Fogg’: ‘There's nothing so delicious in the 
world as to reach out of bed in the morning to 
ring for your valet to come and dress you.” 

@rown : “ Have you a valet ?” 

Fogg : “‘ No, but I have a bell.” 

Brown : “ But what good does it do you to ring 
it 2. No valct will come in response.” 
Fogg: “* That’s just the most delectable part of 
it. As the valet docsn’t como, you don’t have 
to get up.” 
“ Oucn, Lucy !” he howled, 
“You love me no more ! 
You've never worn pins 
In your belt before |”? 

“Ts he really your rival ?”’ 

Yes.” 


& 


“Great Scot! If Ihad a rival that looked like 


| that, do you know what [ would do?” 
oe No. ” 


- I'd give up the girl.” 


A WHACKING FOLLOWED. 


“I bave an impression in my head. Now, can any boy tell me 


Yes, 


Landlady (showing Jones her apartments) : 
“The room you have just scen is ten shillings a 
week, This one is more expensive. It has two 
windows, you sce.” 

Jones : “ Ah, I like this best. 
I'll do. Ill give you ten shillings a week for it 
and keep the shutters and extra window closed. 
What do you say ?” 


SCOSOOHSSSEOSSSHOOSOSOSOOSSEOHOOOOOOSOOOOOOOS 


COME TO THE CUP FINAL ! 


We are preparing a special contest in which 
we are offering, as prizes, free trips to the Crystal 
Palace to witness the Football Cup Final. 

This contest is open to readers all over the 
country, and the prizes include : 

Free return railway ticket from any 
Part of the United Kingdom. 

Excellent meals. 

Excursions round and about London. 

A Grand Stand Seat to witness the 
match at the Crystal Palace. 

Full particulars in next week’s “P.W.” 


SOSCSOSSSHSOCSSHSHSSHSHSHSHSSHSHSSHSHHSOOHOOSOOOSOO OOOO: 


please, sir. An impression is a dent in a soft place!” 


I tell you what | 


MAKING IT LOOK OLD. 

“Tr seems to me, Martha, that it is nothing bu 

reckless extravagance putting that solid mahogany 
furniture in the nursery.” 
“No, it isn’t anything of the kind,” protested 
his wife. “The polish on that furniture is 
altogether too now. I haven’t been able to make 
anyone belieyo that it was inherited from my 
great-grandmother. It will be all right after 
it’s been in the nursery a few wecks,” 


“‘ TuE secret of success in matrimony is to marry 
one’s opposite,” quoted the Wise Guy. 

“Then a man must be a fool to marry a brainy 
woman,’ added the Simple Mug. 


First Hen: ‘There comes the woman to drive 
us out of her garden.” 

Second Hen : ‘ Yes, and she’s picking up a stone, 
too. Let's fly out quick.” 

First Hen : “‘ No, no ; stay here.” 

Second Ilen : “ But she’s aiming right for us."" 

First Hen: “Yes, and if we move we might 
get hit,” 


. A PATTERN TO OTHERS. 

“ Nooptss is certainly the neatest fellow I ever 
knew about his personal habits,” said Snoopkins 
at the club the biker night, 

“ How so ?”* 

One of the other men in the group seated at the 
little table put the query, and Snoopkins replicd : 

““Well, I mean that Noodles is an 
orderly fellow in his ways. You know 
very few men have any notion of 
putting thingsaway. Buthe really has,” 

“Such things as what ?” 

“Why, clothes. Atallevents, I was 
thinking of them in particular. I have 
shared rooms with a good many fellows 
in my time, but of all of them Noodles 
is the most careful man as to the 
manner in which he puts his things 
away when he goes to bed.” 

“* How does he do it ? 

“Well, you know, the average man 
when he undresses walks about the 
room and throws his coat in one 
corner, his trousers in another, his 
necktie and collar in ono place, and 
80 on, distributing his garments with- 
out regard to order. But with Noodles 
it is different. He perambulates the 
bedroom as he disrobes, also, but he 
pitches his things ina pile on the same 
spot. No matter where he takes off a 
garment, he waits until ho has got to the 
same corner again before he deposita it. 
‘Yhat’s what I call neatness, don’t you ?” 


| A Finw of shoemakers announces in its advertise- 

;ments: “Our dancing slippers for young ladies 

| are simply immense,” and they cannot understand 
why the sale of them is at a standstill. 


| Irene: “Do you mean to say Maud is going to 
/ marry that ugly fat old man who took her out to 
; Supper just now ?” 

Laura : “ That's what everybody says.” 
“ What a bitter pill he must be!” 
“No, he’s sugar-coated. He is a 


wealthy 
confectioner.”* 


| NICE TO KNOW. 

| “Scrirrs,”? said the head of the firm, ‘“ my 
| partner and myself are very much pleased with 
the work you have been doing.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Scripps, with visions 
of a substantial Christmas-box before his eves. 

“ Yes,”’ continued the head of the firm, ** we are 
| very much pleased with your work, and—well, we 
thought you would be glad to know that you 
are giving satisfaction.” 


if a 


Money, Stylo Pens, Briar Pipes, and Watehes offercd in this week's footlines. 
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Brightond Brief 
WHO, INDEED! 

Ar. the Clerkenwell Police Court, Mr. Bros, the 
magistrate, has been commenting on the ino 
drunkenness among women. “ It was additionally 
distressing,” he remarked, “ thet so many of these 
women seemed to be the wives of decent men.” 

A drunkon woman is rather a terrible sight, but 
one witnessed an incident in a London tube recently 
that was undeniably funny. . 

An enormously stout woman, swaying and stupid 
with drink, went down in the lift of a City and 
South London tube station, and was led to the 
train by one of the station men. > 

“She wants to get out at the Elephant,” he 
explained to the conductor, as the woman lurched 
into the car and flopped down on the seat. . 

“Right!” said the conductor, and the train 
rattled away. 

In due time it arrived at the Elephant and Castlo 
station. 

“Elephant!” shouted the conductor into the 
car, directing his shout especially towards the stout 
lady. She sat on. A second later the conduetor, 
having stepped out on the platform, looked in 
again to cry impatiently : “Come on! Elephant !”” 

She rose with elephantine majesty to her 


: feet. 


“Who,” she wanted to know, ‘“‘ who are you 
a-callin’ a heJephant ?”* 


A_ PACKET ! : 

Tuer is little rest just now for Mr. Arthur Collins, 

the manager of the famous playhouse, Drury Lane. 

Already he is deep in preparations for Hop o' My 

Thumb which is to be this year’s ristmas 
pantomime, at “ the Lane.” 

Pantomime rehearsals are sometimes very funny. 
There was one pantomime at Drury Lane in which 
the big scene was to be a pageant of English history, 
and this is the sort of thing that used to happen at 
rehearsal : 

Stage manager: “ Where’s Joan of Arc ?” 

Call Boy : ‘‘ Gone to the Albion bar with William 
the Conqueror ! ” : 

And again— 

“Oh, Henry the Eighth !. For goodness’ sake 
do try to look as if you really had six wives !”” 

To which the actor replied pathetically: “I 
cawn’t, guv’n r. I’ve got only one at home— 
but she’s a packet, I can tell you.” 


NOT DRAPERS. 

Tne Vintners’ Company are the landlords of 
ground on which some buildings have just been 
erected. Certain semi-nude figures on the new 
buildings shocked somebody, and he wrote protest- 
ing to the Vintners’ Company. . 

‘To which protest came tlie reply: ‘‘ My dear sir,— 
I beg to point out that we are the Vintnérs’ Com- 
pany, not the Drapers’ Company.” 


ANOTHER ? 

Mr. Justice Avory fired off a little joke at 
the Liverpool Assizes the other day. In the course 
of giving evidence, a young man admitted having 
called at several public houses for refreshment, and 
gave the names of the various hotels. 

ae! then,” he proceeded, “went to my young 


y 
“Is that the name of another public-house ?” 
his lordship asked blandly. 


A MORMON. 

Esrt WixtTerton whose health has been far 
from satisfactory of late, has gone to South Africa. 
His friends hope that the sea voyage and the change 
of climate may bring him back quite all right again. 

Before he went away he was telling a story 
of a man who had booked a seat on the Pullman 
to Brighton. When he boarded the train his seat 
was already occupied by a lady. The lady refused 
to budge. The gentleman insisted on his right 
to the seat. Still she refused. 

“Do you know,” she asked him haughtily, 
“ that I am one of the directors’ wives ?” 

To which he replied firmly: ‘“‘ Even though you 
were the director’s only wife I shou'd still ask for 
my seat!” 


WORDS FAILED HIM. 
Mr. CuarLes BrootFiELp’s appointment to be 
joint Examiner of Plays with Mr. Redford has 
come as a distinct surprise to the public. It 


Turn to page 633 and read that interesting series “On the, Cadge in Canada.” 
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remains to be scen what effect the appointment 
will have on the censorship of plays, but those 
who wanted the censorship done away with alto- 
gether are not at all satisfied with the new arrange- 
ment. Mr. Robert Baoats M.P., baie took a 

rominent part in the agita against the censor- 
Ap of leva, says he is astounded at the new 
development. 

Words fail him, he said the other day, arid he 
added that he feels like. the costermonger whose 
usual flow of language was notofious. One day 
his vegetable barrow was run into and upset and 
the vegetables scattered over the strect. As he 
surveyed the debris his customary eloquence 
failed him. ° 

“ Fren’s,” he said pathetically, turning to those 
about him, “I ain’t ekal to it!” 


° NEVERMORE ! : 
Or Mr. Brookfield himself, his friends clap 
that he is one of the wittiest men in Londoh. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, talking of the annoying habit 
of provincial landladies who expect a few words 
of praise to be written in their “ visitors’ book,” 
says he once saw in one of these books, over the 
signature of Mr.‘ Brookfield, the three words: 
“Quoth the raven ——* That was all! 


VERY AWKWARD. 

GexrraL Sin O’MooreE CreaGH, who, as 
Commander-in-Chief in India and now Aide-de- 
Camp to King George, is very much to the fore at 
Delhi, was once distributing prizes after some 
military sports. One of the prize-winners, a private 
in an infantry regiment, came up to him later and 
asked if he might be allowed to exchange his prize 
“ for something more useful.” : 

“T got a knife and fork in a case,” he explained, 
“ and I’ve been trying to eat with them, but they're 
so big that they're difficult to handle at meals.” 

‘“‘Let me see them,” said the General sympa- 
thetically. 


The soldier produced the case from under his’ 


arm, opened it, and displayed a handsome pair of 
meat carvers / 


AS A RULE, 

GENERAL CREAGH is a man of cade ang patience, 
but this patience was once seriously tried by a 
stupid orderly. Time after time the man made 
blunders that would have made the average officer 
use Jengungo that General Creagh would hesitate to 
spell. At last came an explosion ! 

““Why, you noodle!” the exasperated General 
exclaimed. ‘I don’t believe you even know what 
W-0-M-A-N spells!” 

“ Trouble, as a rule, sir,” was the calm reply. 

REAL TEARS. 
~ At the dinner of old students of the Royal 
College of Arts the other night, Mr.. David Murray, 
R.A., traced the decay of interest in art to what he 
called “‘ the motor mind.”. Everybody was in too 
great a hutry, he complained. ied 

After sympathetic “ hear, hears,” the diners told 
each cther stories, and one man, not himself an 
artist, attracted a good deal of attention by 
remarking thoughtfully : ‘‘ I remember one picture 
that brought tears to my eyes.” 

‘“* A modern picture ?” one of the artists asked. 

“ Y-yes,” he replied. “* Yes, I think it was.” 

They all waited breathless for the name of the 
brilliant artist who had brought tears to at least 
ove man’s eyes. The annoying man didn’t seem 
inclined to go on: 

“One of those pathetic pictures, I suppose ?” 
somebody suggested coaxiugly. 

“No.” said the man thoughtfully, “no; it was 
just a painting of some flowers and fruit.” 

“ And 


“ Flowers and fruit!” gasped an artist. 
it made you cry!” 

“Yes. You see, I was sitting under it, and the 
cord snapped!” 

AS THE CROW FLIES. 

Tae death of General Sir Baker Russell leaves a 
wide circle of bereaved friends, for the old soldier 
was extromely pepe 

He joined the 13th Hussars before he was 
eighteen, and he was long recognised as one of the 
most brilliant cavalryman in the Army. Once he 
applied to the War Office to allow him a second 
horse. The authorities refused, saying they con- 
sidered a second horse unnecessary, licaewe the 
mileage of his district was only so much “as the 
crow flies.” 


To which came the tart reply: “I don’t ride a 
crow!” 
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“The Third @ohuins 


Fic Editor =“ give 28, Gd. each weet + 
est paragraph accepted for this column. 6: 
the famous P.W. penkuitos will be awarded for 
paragraph used, Ij there is more than one s»; 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarled 'o 
the reader whose contribution was received firs’. 

The half-crowen this week is won by Me. A 
73 Station Road, Strood, Kent. 


A NOTE. 


, 


DEAR Is.,— 
4 come 6 and waids, 


Yours ', 
Solution below, . 


° CHORTLES AGAIN. 
CrortTLEs : ‘“ How do you spell Terry, +): : 
O. C. E.: “ T-e-r-r-y.’ 

Chortles : ‘‘ I think not.” 

O. C. E. : “ T-e-r-r-e-y, then.” 

Chortles: ‘‘ Hardly.” 

0. C. E.: “ But don’t be foolish, Lov : 
be one or the other.” . 

Chortles: “Well, I won't dispute wiih » 
sir, but I always thought there was an | in {u::.. 
(Ellen Terry.) ; 


~ 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
Sarp the bride: ‘‘ Here’s my first bate «i |i. .it 
Just wait; from the oven I'll whiscuit.’ 


How the poor woman cried 
When her hubby replied, 
“Let it burn! I don’t think I can tisciit.” 
or QUESTIONS. 
r Does it give the window penc to see the curtaii.s 


ung ? 
When the clock strikes why do the hands krep 
working ? 
If the butter runs, can the tomato ketchup ? 
When the bullrushes, does the cowhide ? 
If a clock ticks sixty times a minute, how oftcn 
does a lunatic ? 


SHUT. 
“Go, my son, and shut the shutter,” 
A mother to her son did utter. 
“ The shutter’s shut,” the son did mutter, 
“ And [ can’t shut it any shutter.” 


WOULDN'T MOVE. 

Tue other day an artist was amusing his childicn 
by drawing some sketches, and he sketched a hin 
so naturally that when he threw it in the wasic- 
paper basket it laid there. 


ONE MORE DEFINITION. 
Love is a fecling—a very funny feeling ; 
A feeling you've nevor felt before ; 
It’s a feeling that you feel, that you fccl 
You want to feel, 
A feeling that you feel for evermore. 


HITTING THE TARGET. 
Here is the picture of a target with the sors 
16, 24, 23, 17, and 39. How many shots mut le 


fired and where must they hit the target to seve 
exactly 100? 
Solution below, 


Solutions. 
A NOTE. 
Dear Bon,—Come between four and six an! stop 
rwards. , Yours, A. Brow: 


HITTING THE TARGET. 
To score exactly 100, six shots must be fired ; two ut‘! 2 
16 and four at the 17. 


t 
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FREE PHYSIC FOR DENTISTS. 


Rules of Etiquette Which All Doctors Obey. 


Tew ple outside the medical profession know 
much of the elaborate code of rules under which 
doctors do their work. But one particularly 
stringent rule, that relating to advertising, has 
recently been brought into prominence by the 
trouble between the General Medical Council—the 
governing body of the profession—and the doctors 
on the staff of a famous Institute. 

The medical rule against advertisement is very 
far-reaching. Not only must doctors not openly 
advertise, but they are forbidden when settling in a 
new district to leave cards all round as a layman 
might. They must not even announce on their 
windows or door-plates their scale of fees. If they 
take up any sick club or similar work they must see 
to it that no public attention is drawn to their 
names. 

In respect to advertising the code is getting 
stricter, not laxer. Formerly the red lamp was 
almost universal; now it is much rarer. Name- 
plates have considerably decreased in size of late 
years. 

In a small country town it is often difficult for a 
doctor to prevent his name from appearing occasion- 
ally in a paragraph in the local paper, but he is 
expected to do his best. Doctors who give public 
health lectures or write medical books or articles for 
lay readers are generally looked upon as guilty 
of bad form. 

Bound to Secrecy. 

By an unwritten law of old standing, doctors 
attend one another without fee. Tho custom 
extends to the wives and children of colleagues. 
The widow of a medical man can rely on free 
doctoring for the rest of her life. (The decision 
in a recent interesting lawsuit turned on this 
custom.) 

But the doctor's free list does not end there. No 
medical man Would think of charging a nurse for 
his services. Dentists, too, are by courtesy attended 
free. In return, however, the doctor expects a similar 
courtesy from the dentist. Till not very long ago 
clergymen of all denominations were on the medical 
free list, but this latter custom is practically dead. 

The obligation to secrocy on the part of a doctor 
is very binding, though, unlike the solicitor, he 
caunot when in the witness-box plead privilege and 
refuse to speak. But if a workman or servant 
consults a doctor no medical man who valued his 
reputation would think of answering the employer's 
request to know the nature of the disease, unless 
the patient gave him full permission. 

This obligation to secrecy forbids all gossip about 
cases, however harmless. Mect a doctor you know 
in the street and ask him how your friend So-and-so 
is getting on and you will notice how skilfully he 
evades the question. Even among themselves 
doctors do not discuss cases, however interesting, 
by name—except, of course, when in consultation. 

Underselling is Not Allowed. 

On tho etiquette of consultation alone whole 
chapters could be written. The ctiquette extends 
even to tho tiniest points. The family medical 
man, for instance, usually precedes the consultant 
into the sick-room, and comes out last. When the 
doctors—two or more—have retired to discuss the 
case, etiquette provides the exact order in which 
they should put forward their opinions. 

From the point of view of the patient a chief point 
to remember is that though you may think the 
consultant understands your case far better than 
your own man you must not not ask him to take 
on your case himself. He will promptly refuse. 

And if fey ask your own doctor to suggest a 
specialist for consultation, vou need not, if you find 
he warmly recommends a certain name, suspect he 
obtains a commission, for the sharing of fees is 
common in France but unknown here. 

Underselling is a serious offence against medical 
etiquette, or “ ethics,” as doctors call it. Doctors 
in a given district arrange that they all have the 
eame minimum fee. 

For a serious offence against medical ethics the 
Medical Council has the right to remove @ man’s 
name from the Medical Register. This does not 

revent him from practising, but it does prevent 

im from holding any public medical appointment, 
from, signing birth or death certificates, and from 
recovering his fees in a court of law. And if when 
practising he holds himself out a: a registered 
medical practitioner he is liable to prosecution. 


oa 


Can you imagine what Jumes Spratt is like? Try on a 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frelure Fars 


A CLEVER FILTER. 
Tum Poplar medical officer of health has invented 
@ new filter which is as reliable as it is simple. 
A number of cone-shaped bags, made of canvas, 


linen, or flannel, 
EE are suspended one 
Re 

Db, wy 


above the other 


by means of a 
Yj 7 tripod, as shown 
Nad Sy 


<"| 


in our illustration. 

Water is poured 
into the top bag, 
and by the time 
it has filtered 
through the suc- 
cessive bags to 
the pail beneath 
it becomo 
thoroughly 
filtered. 

The bags can 
be easily removed 
ae > and rinsed in 
antiseptic when tney need tobecleaned. Theinvention 
should prove invaluable to travellers. 7 


ot 


A NOVEL APRON. 
Tuts picture illus. 
trates a novel 


trouble. No tapes 
aro required to 
fasten _ it. Two 
springs, indicated by 
A, A, one at the 
neck and one at the 
waist being sufficient 
to hold it in position 
firmly, yet without 
undue pressure. 
When the apron 
is soiled the springs 
can be removed, and 
the apron washed in 
the ordinary way. 


TO PROTECT THE PASSENGER. 

Os routes where electric trams have to pass under 
railway bridges the company will constantly receive 
complaints from passengers who claim to have been 
injured through the head coming in contact with the 
roof of the bridge. 

Notices cautioning the public against standing up 
while the car 
is passing 
under a 
bridge havo 
been found 
of little 
avail, and 
many de- 
vices have 
been ad- 


HANGING Le My dl 
At, bl opted for 
wens wa their protec- 
tion. But thereis none more simple than the following : 
A board, as long as the tram is broad, is fixed to the 
extreme edge of the railway arch. From the board 
dangle a number of light chains. As the car is about to 
pass under the arch these light chains come in contact 
with the head of any person who is standing up. 
The blow is so gentle that no damage can be done: 
but the passenger automatically ducks his head, and 
is thus made to realise the danger of standing up. 


FOR FELLING TREES. 
Tue scientific forester no longer wastes his time 
hacking at a tree trunk with an axe. Instead, he 


and his*’comrade use a wire heavily charged with 

electricity, which they apply saw fashion to the tree. 
The current is far more effective than tho teeth 

of the saw, and soon borcs its way through the trunk. 
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PANTO STARS OFTEN SULK. 


Sometimes they Won't Speak to Each Other, Says 
a Pantomime Producer. 

In his recently published book of reminiscences, 
Mr. Jimmy M. Glover, the famous Drury Lane 
orchestra conductor, tells how a whim of the 
late Dan Leno’s once came perilously near to 
upsetting the whole Christmas pantomime at 
“the Lane,” and throwing hun of poor 
folk out of employment. 

Leno, it seems, was ordered to do certain things 
on the stage in certain ways. Neither the things 
nor the ways of doing them appealed to him, 
and so, in a tantrum, he threw up his part and 
walked out of the theatre a few days before the 
show was to be produced. 

He did, at last, come round to the management's 
point of view, But it was a very near thing. 

Now this, to the average pantomime goer, 
who sees only the brightness, sparkle, smoothness, 
and apparent good humour of everything on the 
stage, and nothing of what goes on behind the 
scenes, may seem to be one of those regrettable 
incidents which are so rare as to be remarkable. 

But it is nothing of the sort ; it is typical of the 
worries and trials which beset most pantomime 
eness every season. ‘When a man’s married 
his troubles begin,” says an old saw. Well, tho 
average married man’s troubles only begin once, but 
the pantomime producer's begin afresh every year. 

Jealousy on the Stage. 

He has troubles with everyone, from the stage 
doorkeeper to the people who write his “ book.” 
Lines and limes, dresses and dances, scenery and 
supers, bills and band—everyone and everything, 
brings trouble. 

But the artistes easily lead the way in making 
trouble. A pantomime producer who wants his 
show to “ go big” has to be exceedingly cautious 
in engaging his ‘‘ crowd.” ‘ 

The stage is choked with jealousy, and woe 
betide a producer who finds that two or three of 
his principal artistes are on bad terms with each 
other. The easiest way to spoil a show is to get 
together people who, for reasons of their own, try to 
play on their own, and not “up to” each other. 

a 
be 


ve known promising shows quite ruined 
cause principals, who had to play together in 
public, were not on speaking terms in private. 

Another case of professional jealousy which 
I once encountered concerned two croas-talk 
comedians. These men agreed to do a special act in 
pantomime, but when it came to rehearsals the 
most they could be persuaded to do was to take up 
their cues and whisper together on the stage. 

No one could possibly gather what their special 
act was going to be, and when remonstrated with, 
they excused their extraordinary method of 
rehearsing on the ground that there were probably 
spies in the chorus who would “ pinch their business 
and sell their ideas and patter to rival cross-talkers 
before Boxing Night.” 

squabbles: Over Songs. 

Squabbles over dressing-rooms, the allotment of 
which is a very delicate matter indeed in “the” 
profession, are often great sources of worry and 
trouble to the pantomime producer; while the 
question of how the popular songs of the year shall he 
divided among the principals is a terrible matter. 

Take four of this winter's big songs—‘‘ We All 
Go the Same Way Home,” ‘‘ Mamie May,” “ Meet 
Me To-Night in Dreamland,” and ‘Come Again 
Through Lovers’ Lane,” for example. 

Now, three of these might well be sung by any of 
three artistes in the cast. 

Consequently, several people will all demand to 
sing the same songs and refuse to be comforted 
with any others. It is true that certain songs 
must be ‘* worked” in the show, but it is obvious 
that only ong person can sing a particular song. 
The principal boy cannot sing, say, ““ Come Again 
Through Lovers’ Lane ” in Act. I., and the principal 
girl sing it in Act III. At the moment of writing 
I know one principal girl of a leading provincial 
pantomime who is threatening to throw up her part, 
leave the stage, and get married, because somevune 
elso has been given one of “ her ” songs in the show. 
Only the exercise of great tact and persuasion can 
smooth matters over, and even these fail sometimes 
where two big artistcs, jealous of each other, are 
concerned. 

No, the pantomime producer's life is by no 
means a completely happy one. 


postcard. =z 
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_ Complete Short Story. 


WEEK ENDIXY 
Dec, 21, 1911, 


‘“ 
A Tale of a Thief—and an Awkward Fiz, 
By VANCE PALMER. 


Sne pressed her finger twice against the bell-button 
and stood waiting. te was silent on the landing, and 
there was no sound but the — of tho lift going 
up and down. Her sister had told her to come at 
eight, when her mistress had gone out to the theatre, 
and it was after that now—she had s@en the clock in 
the portico below. Feeling that the bell must be 
out of order, she tapped on the glass door of tho flat, 
but there was no response. 

“I wonder what’s wrong with Milly!” sho said. 
“Surely she can hear me.” 

Then she remembered that Milly's bedroom was at 
the further end of the flat, and that the sound of her 
knocking would not be audible there. Perhaps she 
had a headache and had lain down as soon as her 
master and mistress had gono out. She waited for 
a long while impatiently and then it came to her 
mind that she had a bundle of keys in her bag, and 
it would be no harm if she them in the door. 

‘“* What if Milly wasn’t in someone were to catch 
me here!” she said to herself timidly. 

But when the lock turned at the fourth attempt, 
and she found herself inside there was still more 
trepidation in her movements, It was dark, and 
she could not hear her footfalls on the soft ts of 
the corridor. She had never been in the flat before, 
but she knew that cone bedroom was at the-further 
end, and after feeling along the wall, she came upon it, 
and turned the handle of the door. Then, switching 
on the light, she saw that it was empty. 

“Gone out,” she said, in mortification, ‘I wonder 
why she didn’t tell me. Perhaps at the last minuto 
madame wanted her at the theatre.” 

Her brow wrinkled, for she had wanted to see Milly 
that night about something important. Besides, her 
sister had promised to show her over tho flat, and she 
had so much wanted to have a lock at some of madame's 
pretty things. Making her way back along the 
corridor sho peeped in at the next room and temptation 
overtook her. It was a boudoir, and a glitter of 
silver flashed befuro her eyes as she turned on the 
light. Utterly unconscious of what she was doing, 
as walked across the carpet:and began fingering 
everything within her reach ; once sho opened a leather 
case and a circlet of diamonds sparkled like a ring of 
liquid fire. Delia held her beeath. 

in My! What a lucky woman she is to own all 
these |” 


His face was handsome but hard, and her brain 
was in a flutter. She was trying to gain time, to think 
out the best course to pursue. 6 

“If you are madame’s husband——”’ she faltered 
interrogatively. 

_‘ How did you know?” 

“‘T have heard—someone talk about you.” 

It would not clear her to bring her younger sister 
Milly into the affair, and it would mean that Milly 
would lose her position at the very least. She had 
been used to fight her own battles always, and even now 
it scemed that the best course would be to brazen it 
out and trust to his sense of generosity. But she did 
not sce anything like generosity in the clear, cold eyes 
of the man in front of her. 

= “You have had it all 


Ah, I see!” he said. : 
oe out beforehand. What made you think 


had gone out ?” 

“IT was told you and madame were going out 
oe sho said. 

Ie rubbed his chin reflectively. 

“That lift-boy,” he said, half to himsclf. “I 
thought you must be in collusion with someone. Very 
well! I'll see about getting him the sack to-morrow.” 
‘‘ He had nothing whatever. to do with it!” she said 
indigaantly. 

She was trembling all over, but she tried to keep 
cool. He noted how the blood sprayed her cheeks, 
and how pretty and girlish she seemed. 

“H’m!” he said; “you don’t want to get tho 
lift-boy into trouble. Honour among—I beg your 
pardon. But you don’t scem either expert or collected 
spomeh. for this business. I suppose you began at 
shop-lifting, and your success at that gave you 
confidence in trying a higher branch of the game. 
But that was a mistake. You're just a girl, and it 
wants nerve and courage to be this sort of a thief.” 

His crisp voice running on and on, seemed to take 
the strength out of every fibre of her frame. 

ait never stole a thing in my life!’ she protested 
weakly. 

“Really!” he said easily. ‘‘That’s interesting. 
phat de you do for a living, then, if it’s not impertinent 
to ? > . 


“Tm cashier at Mr. Brown’s in Hardacre Road. 


POSSSSSOSOSSSOSSSSOSSOSOSOS SSS SOSSOSSOOOSOS. 


HAVE YOU SIGNED OUR PETITION 


against fines in Factories and Workshops? 
IF NOT, please send your name and address 
on a postcard to the Petition Editor, Pear- 
son’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and he will immediately post you a 
form for your signature. 
SHOSSSPOOOSOS OSHS SOS SHS SSSOSOSOSHOOOSOSCOOOE 
Til go there with you if you like. It’s true—upon 
my honour it’s true!” 


The pleading earnestness of her face was surely 
enough to convince him, but he only shrugged his 


| shoulders. 


“That doesn't provo 


anything. Half these 
robberies are committed by 


ple in situations. And 
—I don’t wish to be unkind, but the way you got in 


She took them in her hand caressingly, and thought | here shows that it isn’t the first time you’vo handled 


of her little brother Billy, who was dying for the want 
of a few pounds. How cruel it was that that littlo 


circlet could purchase him life and health, and that ! a 


it should be the property of someone who valued 
it probably as tho merest trinket. So absorbed was she 
that she did not hear the footsteps till they were near 
tho door, and then her startled brain prompted her 
to act in the most foolish way that lay open to her. 
She fumbled in a panic for tho button and switched 
off the light. 

‘In the darkness sho stood trembling, her whole 
mind in a chaos, wondering however she would get out 
of the fix she had been placed in. 


; not want interruption just then. 


other people’s property. What viow do you think 

a jury would take if I rang up the police-station now 
nd Ict things develop ?” 

He went over to the telephone in the corner and 

her eyes became like those of a frightencd animal. 

“ Please, don’t!’ was all sho could say. 

Just then there came a knocking at tho door, and 
ho turned abruptly on his heel. ‘Ihe situation seemed 
about to be taken out of his hands entirely, and he did 
Perhaps it was 
some private detective, who had sus the girl 


and had followed her up. He looked at Delia, whose 


Then she heard the | fingers were clutching tremulously at the lace of her 


movement of a figure near her, and the light was | blouse. Her eyes sought his face. 


switched on again. It flashed in her eyes, and she 


gave a little nervous cry, for she was confronted by a | know everythi 


clean-shaven young man in evening-dress, whose jaw 
dropped when he saw her. 

“Good Heavens!” 

He started back at tho vision of this smartly- 
dressed girl in her black toque and serge costume. 
She was clutching the jewel-case in her hand, and the 
look of guilt on her face secmed too real to be 
mistaken. , 

‘“ What are you doing here ?”” he seid sharply. 

‘* T just came——” sho began nervously. 

He had been puzzled Beloee; but now his quick 
brain took in the situation. 

“I want the wholo truth,” he said. 
begging the question now. 
diamonds in your hands.” 

“I’m very sorry! I wasn't going to hurt them. 
I came to sco my sister and——’’ Suddenly sho 
remembored. 

“Yes, I seem to have heard something like that 
before,” he said sarcastically. ‘ You moro 
likely scen madame wearing them in the theatre and 
fees in to tako a look at them at close quarters. 
ome, now! Don’t take me for a child!” 


“It’s no use 
I have caught you with the 


“Please give me-a chance!” she pleaded. “I 
looks black against me, but I’m not 
what you think I am.” 

He thought for a moment, and his fcaturcs became 
tense. \ 

“‘Hand me over those diamonds,” he said quickly, 
“and hide behind that curtain.” 

She obeyed with brisk promptness, though she felt 
that the noise of her heart beating was quite enough 
to betray her presence. The man put the diamonds 
in his breast pocket and walked out into the corridor. 
Ho knew by the shadow on the glass door that it was 
only a boy, so he opened the door. 

“' Telegram, sir,” said the boy jerkily. 

He looked at it a moment, and tossed it on onc side. 

“ All right. No reply, thank you.” ° 

Then he re-entered the room. lia camo out from 
behind the curtains a little relieved, but anxicty still 
hovered about her face. 

“You really are going to give.me a chance?” 
she said. 

He lit a cigarctte, and the interest he felt in her 
began to develop. 

“I didn’t promise that at all. 


How much do you 
think those 


jamonds are worth?” 


For the best drawings I will give five Watches. Mark postcards 


s 


ee 
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“] don’t know. Hundreds, I suppose.” 
“More like thousands. You see you'd have ben 
tried to of them. And 


foolery. It would 
two ana u’d have nothing to show for it.” 
< 0, 


shouldn't have done that?” she s.%j 
uickly. 


“* How, then ?’” he queried intorestedly. 

‘There's Billy,” she murmured, half to hers. '!. 
“Your confederate ?” 

“No,” she flushed, “ my little brother. He's 1 + 
really consumptive, only delicate. There never «. 
any consumption in our family. A chango to th 
country would soon put him right, Iknow. Milly ai 
I havo been saving u a 

She broke off in embarrassment. 

“This hasn’t got anything to do with you, ot 
course,” she said abruptly. 

He stroked his chin. 

“T don’t know. I was almost beginning to bl)... 
it.” 

There was a cheap locket hanging at her n¢c!:, ant 
she took it off and flicked it open. 

“That's Billy,” she said quietly. 

He looked at the little wan face and Irisht cy. <, 
comparing it with her own. They were strikingly 
alike, he decided. The girl for her part was wiad that 
Milly was not like cither of them. Sho was sure he 
would not ise Milly for her sister, and if el 
could get off now the situation would be saved. I); 
ores were almost kind when he handed tho portraic 

k. 
‘Look here,” he said, “I want you to promise me 
that you'll never trespass on other peoplo’s proyr tty 
again or handle stolen i 

‘“‘ That’s easy,” she said, “‘ I nevcr wanted to.” 

“Or do shop-lifting either,” he went on remor:c- 
lessly. ‘It all comes to the samo thing in the en’, 
and you were never meant to follow erooked paths. 

“T wish you'd believe me!” she said, with tears 
in her eyes. 

He smiled. 

“Well, never mind. Let’s take it for granted that 
Ido. And now that that’s scttled, see herc.”’ 

He pulled out a crisp roll of notes and took one 
between his fingers. Then he placed it in an 
envelope. 

‘* A present for Billy,” he said shamefaccdly, 

The blood flushed her forehead. : 

“You’ro very kind but I—I can’t tako it! It 
isn’t right.” 

A queer smile flickered across his lips. 

““Excuse me, but you haven't got any right to 
refuse. It’s a transaction between me and Billy. 
And surely you're not going to let him suffer because 
you don’t care to carry a nt to him?” 

Sho thanked him with her eyes, for sho was not 
quite sure of her voice just then. He went with her 
to the door and opened it gently, taking care that there 
was no one watching in tho outside corridor. Then 
escorting her to the head of the stairs, he said 
quictly : . : 

“You'd better not tako the lift: That lift-bov i+ 
curious. Good-byo for the present, and remem! :.” 

“Good-bye!” she said, pressing his hand. 

He went up onc flight of stairs to his flat above, fer !inz 
a curious exhilaration. Perhaps it was tho sen-.ti: 
of having done a kindness, and that was rather rare 
with him now. He changed his dress-suit quich!). 
transferring some articles in the pockets, and thn 
putting on @ heavy overcoat and a cap, weit out ins 
the street. It was not quite eleven yet and (hv 
outflow from the theatres had not begun. 

Hailing a cab, he jumped into it and, leaning |i Kk. 
bit the end off a cigar. His faco had the half-Sormd 
expression of an actor’s after the curtain lad ben 
rung down. When they had been whirling on fu 
about five minutes he looked out of the window, an! 
curiously enough, saw the girl hurrying along tl: 
pavement, with an unrestrained joy in her face as 1! 
she was conscious of nothing but the banknote in her 
pocket. He thought about and wondercd. 

Ten minutes further on the cab entered a mican 
looking alley and at the fourth door he jumped ow’ 
and enteréd. The proprietor was a little man who: - 
long face seemed covered with a peeperal smile. 1: 
broadened after he examined the case his visit 
handed to him, and a twinkle came to his beady eyc-. 

“Paste,” he said; “mere paste. I didn't thini 
you would be taken in by a thing like that. Who 
was it said that you were the clevcrest man i 
London?” 

The gentleman-crackman’s jaw dropped, but he 
was thinking hard. He had seen Madame Lestra:-: 
wearing the real thing, and he had never taken iii» 
account the fact that there ht bo a replive. 
It was for this that he had wasted a month and pail 
the rent of an expensive flat! Then there was th« 
five pounds he had given to the girl that cvcnine. 
He shrogged his shoulders with a smile. ° 

“Ah, well!” he muttered te himself reficctively ; 
‘“‘ T suppose she needs it more than I do, and, anyhow, 
the kiddy will have his holiday in the country.” 


“Cadge.”’ (See page 640.) 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dec 21, 191). 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised 


thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Football, 

them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize offered is £25 Neotyleye 

set enables competitors to display their skill in ene up football, and also fosters their 
@ game. 


WE HAVE NOW PAID £800. 
ANOTHER £250 OFFERED. 


interest int 


i Pokey whose — al Lay are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, an guide you in preparing your 
for casts you would be woll eivuad to keep a record of 
their matches before you. Tbe names of the players in 
tlese teams can also be ascertainod, if you don’t already 
know them. 

‘There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are en, are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

‘These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exorcising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season's play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses ee panes but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the cupabilities of the teams. 

lt must be clear, therefore, to yee that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘‘ Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 34. (or t free 4d, from the 
Publisher, «7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), ia 
which will bz found complete informaticn regard- 
log teams, records of play in past seasons, pros- 
pects of each club for the coming wiater, and 
results of corresponding League matches fa 
last season, allot which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the tcams which you believe will lose 

must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
igned by the competitor with his own name and 
tn ink. ere you forecast a draw don’t 

cross out either. 

2. When you havo filled up the entry furm, cut it out and 
lace it in an envel addressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope ‘ Foorsatt No. 17,” in 

the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 

attempts must arrive not later than first post I'riday, 

December 22nd. 

Only ono coupon may be sent by each reader. 

Tho sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 

from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 

proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

& Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches slaped, £26 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greitest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
aud proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be made in the fixtures given in the 
entry form, 

8. Nocorrespondenco will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


aS 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 14. 


In this contest readers were asked to forecast the 
results of football matches played on Saturday, 
December 2nd. The prize of £25 has been won by 
Miss A. Jones, 22 The Arcade, Aldershot, who had 
only one incorrect result. 


Whether you believe in the Insurance Bill or whether you don’t 


‘ P WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names 
in _ sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, “Sancaner 23rd. michael 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
ca ilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
t k will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


CU? OUT COUPONAND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
No. 17. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 23rd. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either, 


Sheffield Wednesday v West Bromwich A. 
Bury v Everton 
Tottenham Ho! v Bradford City 
Preston North v Newcastle United 
Live 1 v Oldham Athletic 

wv Bolton Wanderers 
v Birmingham 


v Chelsea 

v Huddersfield Town 
v Clapton Orient 

v Notts Forest 

v Plymouth Argyle 

v Crystal Palace 

v Stoke 


New Brompton 
Brentford 
Bristol Rovers 

v Northampton 


Luton 
West Ham United v Coventry City 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published tn 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in “‘ Pearson’s 
Weekly.” 


Sigtialure sissceszascinssssssscisscesssinos.oadssovsvs secadvenus 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr, F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdale, 
winner of £250 in this Football Competition, writes: 


“Thave in my possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
ball Annuals,’ and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help.” 

Mr, J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Suuderland, winner of 
£125, writes: 

“I have a copy of ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual.’ I think it a splendid guide to those 
who follow foetball and I advise all competi- 
tors to procure a copy.” 

Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury, winner of £25, 
writes : 
‘ “In regard to winning Pearson's Football 
Prize, I found your ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual’ a eet help, and shall recommend 
it to friends.” 
Other winners who recommenit “ Tearson’s Football 

Annual,’’ are as follows: 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Street, Old Ford, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Wood 

Road, winner of £12 10s. 

Mr. W. J. Smart, 88 Bridport Road, Upper 

Edmonton, winner of £6 5s. 

Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, Fetter Lane, 

Holborn, winner of £6 5s. 


**Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d., 
may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


for the amusement of the mang tens of 
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These Mottoes Make Money. - 


J. D. Rockefeller says “Borrow”; Mrs. Hetty 
Green Disagrees with Him. 


In order to make money, it would seem that the 
best thing to do is to hit upon a really good motto 
early in life, and then to act upon it, no matter under 
what circumstances you may happen to be placed. 

Most of the great millionaires are strong believers 
in mottoes, and the curious thing is that most of 
them differ considerably in the choice of a good 
maxim for guidance through life, 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has recently Leen telling 
a reporter what he considers to be the best mottoes 
for enabling one to get rich. They are: 

“© Live within your income.” 

* Don't be content with only doing your duty. It is 
the horse that finishes a neck ahead that wins the 
race.” 

“Use your head. Don’t follow the rule, ‘ Obey 
orders,’ even sf you break your employer's. Tell 
him that you know more about your department of the 
business than he. He probably will not like it then, but 
he will remember, and some day you will be rewarded.” 

Of course, this last maxim must not be taken 
too literally. What Mr. Carnegie means is that 
real success in business is impossible unless each 
man knows his own department absolutely thor- 
oughly. 


“Keep on Working.” 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s pet rule is: 

“ Keep on working.” 

He believes that success is almost bound to 
come to the man who settles what his path in 
life is going to be and then throws his whole 
soul into his work with unflagging zeal. Indecd, 
this fabulously rich man almost despises the person 
who gives up work until he is compelled to do so 
through illness or extreme old age. It is related 
that one day a friend called upon him in his office 
and expostulated with him for working so hard 
at his time of life. Mr. Morgan raised his eyebrows 
in surprise. ‘‘ When did your father retire from 
business ?” he asked brusquely, 

“In 1890," was the answer. 

‘* How old was he then ?” 

“* Sixty-five.” 

‘“* When did he die ?”’ came the next question. 

“In 1898.” 

“Um,” exclaimed the millionaire with a shrug 
of his shoulders, “if he had only kept on working, 
he would be alive yet.” 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who is reputed to be 
the richest man in the world, believes in a maxim 
that probably few will agree with. It consists of 
only one word : ; 

** Borrow.” 

It is impossible to make money without capital, 
he says, and the man who can inspire sufficient 
confidence in his fellows to get them to lend him 
money is the right man to succeed in business. 

Other of “the Oil King’s” favourite maxims 
are: 

“ Always take advantage of others’ mistakes.” 

“ Tf you can’t say anything good about a man, say 
nothing.” 

“The most valuable asseba man can hare is 
honesty.” 


Mrs. Hetty Green’s Advice. 


Mr. James A. Patten, who made huge fortunes — 


in wheat and cotton, agrees with Mr. Rockefeller 
that “ money makes money.” His pet motto is : 

“ Have nerve, have judgment, have money.” 

But he does not believe in getting rich simply 
for the sake of doing so. To those who have 
succeeded in the great game of finance he offers this 
advice : ‘‘ To be happy with money, you must own 
your money, not let your money own you.” 

In this age of feminine go-aheadedness the maxims 
of wealthy women are particularly deserving 
of attention. Mrs. Hetty Green, who is far and 
away the richest woman now alive, disagrees entirely 
with the borrowing idea. 

“ Be thrifty,” is her golden rule, and she attri- 
butes her colossal fortune to the fact that through- 
out her career she has never spent a halfpenny 
unless it was absolutely necessary to do so. He- 
advice to women who wish to make money is inter- 
esting. ‘I would advise every woman with £100 
to invest it in real estates,’ she says. “Let a 
woman watch and see in which direction a city 
is going to develop and buy there.” 


yow can tell ire: oz 
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Foreign Laws that no Britisher Would Stand. 

Tuere has been a great deal of outcry lately 
over English legislation, but in many foreign 
countries the State interferes with the liberty of the 
subject to an extent that no Briton would tolerate 
Ges earl larly is noted for its strict 

erman cularly is no or its very stric 
laws. onic ago the Nordhausen Town Council 
passed a by-law prohibiting any woman from 
wearing @ dress with a train to it, within the 
boundaries of the town. . 

The police were given instructions to arrest all 
women with trailing skirts, and the punishment for 
every offender is a fine of thirty shillings. Jf 
caught a second time,a woman may be imprisoned. 

The German laws against lése majesté are par- 
ticularly harsh. Anyone who speaks disrespect- 
fully of the Kaiser is liable to severe punishment, 
and'on one occasion the Supreme Court of Appeal 
in Berlin ruled that lese majesté can be committed 
by criticising the ancestors of a living monarch! 
A certain editor in Leipzig was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment for writing a disrespectful 
article about the ancestors of the King of Saxony, 
and the Court of Appeal confirmed the sentence. 

Bed Sheets Eight Feet Long. 

Some of the French laws are also very drastic, in 
spite of the national motto of “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” A couple of. years ago an edict was 
passed in Paris forbidding anybody to wear collars 
or cuffs made of celluloid behind the scenes of any 
of the theatres. The reason given for this petuliar 
law was that celluloid, bein highly inflammable, is 
likely to cause a fire ; but edict oreated a great 
deal of annoyance among numerous actors and 
stage-hands who had always been in the habit of 
using celluloid collars. 

In some of the States of America the legislation is 
harsh to a degree In Wisconsin, for instance, a 
Jaw was recent Spi compelling the proprietors 
of hotels to provide shects for their guests at least 
cight feet long on every bed. 

Missouri legislation prohibits the exhibition 
of the nude either in paintings or statuary, 
and no news is allowed to be published in any of 
the newspapers that is in the least bit scandalous, 
In addition, no one may sell guns, revolvers, or 
any other deadly weapon. 

n Hoboken, New Jersey, it was recently enacted 
that any girl who is found out after ten o’clock at 
night without a chaperon shall be liable to arrest. 
The chaperons must either be the fathers or mothers 
of the girls, or else some responsible persons of whom 
the parents thoroughly approve. 


11 GUNS SALUTE A “ HIGHNESS.” 


Tr at the Durbar the King were to grant an 
audience, lasting five minutes only, to each of 
the Indian princes taking part in the festivities, 
this would “ his Majesty busy for one solid 
week, working hard for over nine hours a day 
without any interval for luncheon. For in India 
there are no fewer than 688 native States, each 
having a separate Ruler. 

These Indian princelings are by no means the 
powerful, tyrannising despots some novelists are 
wont to depict them. Tales of tortured dependants 
trembling lest they offend their lord have not the 
slightest foundation in fact. In reality, the prince 
has absolutely no power over the persons of his 
subjects except, of course, in his judicial capacit y— 
and then his punishments must be strictly according 
to law. 

The prince is not even a free agent in his dealings 
with neighbouring princes. He may not send or 
receive Ambassadors, nor may he have any other 
than purely commercial relations with his neigh- 
bours ; and he may not make war. ' 

mp on which are of constant occurrence, are 

settled between the Residents in each State; and 
the princes are then informally acquainted with the 
decision, which they invariably accept. 
__ The system of precedence amongst Indian princes 
is somewhat peculiar. Of State occasions tho 
importance of a prince is denoted by the number of 
guns that may be fired in his honour. Those who 
are entitled to eleven guns or more are addressed 
as ‘* Your Highness.” 

The Begum of Bhopal—the lady who, it will be 
remembered, recently visited this country—has no 
fewer than twenty-one 
distinction which she shares with only three others. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to. 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Red Cross Flag. 

2. Common Informer. 

3. Return to our Mattons. 
4. Pourparler. 

5. Hellenism. 

6. Manhood Suffrage. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
ps to explain them. I give six half-guincas 
or the explanations considered the clearest and 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. i 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, Decem- 
ber 21st. You may send all your postcards for this 
cog in one envelope, provided it is addressed 
as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 54. 


(1) ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

The definition selected as the best, which won the 

ize_ of 108. 6d., was contributed by A. Haswell, 

8 Ivernia Road, Walton, Liverpool, and read ae 

8: 

It was the dream of all Aichemists to find a substance 

wis the “‘ Elixir of oo ‘—s vt be “erg for 
ills and greatly long life. though it was 

Neves feand,” ones waa A caked by ths finding 

of the medicinal uses of antimony, mercury, iron, 

etc. : 

(2) THE GHETTO. : 

~ The winning explanation was received from H. M. 

Angus, 37 Greenfield Street, Aberystwyth, and was in the 

following terms ; 

In the times when the Jews were universally 
persecuted, the Ghetto was that inclosed quarter 
of a city where they were compelled to live 
apart. The term is now used loosely: of any locality 
inhabited by Jews. The word. is probably an 
abbreviation of the Italian ‘ borghetto,” a@ small 
borough. 

(3) YELLOW PERIL. 

The above expression was thus defined by the winner, 

P. E. Phillips, Guild Hall Chambers, Cardiff : 


When the Chinese and allied races become modern- 
ised, and trained to arms on Western lines, Europe is 
said to be liable to invasion and devastation by count- 
less hordes of “ yellow men.” . Another phase of the 
‘peril’? is their future active competition in the 
‘markets’ of the world. 

(4 SLATE CLUB. : 

For the explanation which follows, the prize has 
been awarded to A. E. Keyford, 32 Ringstead Road, 
Catford : : 

A Slate Club is a mutual benefit society which is 
wound up at the end of the year. The members pay 
a weekly subscription, receive sick pay, etc., and at 
the year’s end money in hand is divided amongst 
them. The accounts were formerly kept literally on 
a slate. 


(5) ISLAM. 

The attempt adjudged the best was submitted by F. W. 
Northfield, Customs and Excise, Sawston, Cambs, and 
was thus worded : . a 

Originally Islam was merely an Arabic expression 
denoting a pious submission to the will of God, but 
the closer contact of white with Mohammedan races 
has broadened its meaning, until now it is a generic 
om for all the races professing the Mohammedan 

‘aith. 
(6) FEATHERING ONE'S NEST. 

The prize-winner, C. B. Laurence, Walesby, Market 
Rasen, gave the jollowing definition of the above 
phrase : ; 

This expression, originating in the care taken by 
many ae of birds to make their nests snug with a 
lining of feathers, is used of those who, while acting for 


guns fired in her honour, a | others, do not forget to provide for the future comfort 


of ‘‘ Number One.” 


WEEE ENDING 
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Curie HS TO STOP FINE © 
c HELP US 10 aiid FINING. a 
Tiga tin We Woe 


ALREADY our Petition to Parliament to st...) 
fining in factories and workshops bids fair to mo: 
with success. By our articles thousands of reacle: 
learnt for the first time of the existence of this unj::- 
system, and have written to us expressing tli. 
indignation and horror. 

One very interesting letter I have recive! 
this week is from the famous actor manaver. > 
George Alexander. He says: “I have been an 
employer of labour forsmore than twenty-one ven, 
and I have found it quite possible to condi « 
business and enforce discipline without inflicii:; 
fines.” 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer tells us that he slaily 
appends his name to our Petition for the abelition 
of fines. He continues: ‘‘I send you mv warm 
congratulations that you are taking up such a youd 
and necessary reform.” 

Quite apart from these gratifying letters we have 
received many offers of help from readers. sume of 
whom have sent us many hundreds of sizinatures 
bie they themselves have been good cnough t» 
collect. 


More Help Wanted. 


I should like to thank these readers very muc!: 
for the aid they are giving us. We need every 
helper who can possibly come forward, for while 
tens of thousands of signatures may be ver) 
encouraging, it is hundreds of thousands that we 
need if our efforts are to be finally crowned with 
success. 

One reader sends me a truly pitiable example ot 
fining. She says: 


In a certain firm the girls are fined for the 
breaking of the gas-mantles over their machines. 
What is worso still, they are charged the full 
price of the mantle. One day a girl had three 
mantles which eee over her machine, an‘! 
she indignantly dec she would pay for no 
more. Fer the rest of the day she sat at her 
machine in darkness and did not carn a penny. 


Another instance of unjust fining comes from + 
big shop in a large provincial city, where, by some 
means or other, ‘a big plate glass window was di-- 
covered to be broken. . All the girls were calle! 
in and asked if they knew anything of the smash. 
But they all denied any knowledge whatever of th 
happening. The consequence was the employ: 
levied a fine upon every girl in the place, and in th:; 
way was handsomely repaid for his broken windo:. 


A Case of Sheer Robbery. 
“Glossopian,” writes to me: 


Here is an instance which has happened to-d: 
at a mill in this town, which, from its ¢laris 
injustice, amounts to nothing less than robber. 
A young woman weaver's shuttle split in th 
loom, thereby causing a trap, #.e., a large numbir 
of ends or threads in the warp being broken, '1: 
this case too many to be drawn in threweh vie 
healds and reed whilst in the loom. Sw thr wary 
had to be cut out and arn a aber as in 
starting up a new w ow this girl jas ieoen 
informed that she il bave to pay the drawers 
for his or her time, in addition to losing the tin - 
for which the loom was stopped (five hours). >> 
= see what an encroachment it will make «: 

er week’s wages, and this through no fault :! 
her own. 


What would a lady typist say to her employer ‘*, 
upon the breaking of one of the Ictters in hi: 
machine, she were told that she would have to p:\ 
the typewriter company’s man for menaing the 
machine? Yet,asamatter of fact, the cases are vi 
exactly the same footing. : 

However, let us hope that before long fining in 
factories will be a thing of the past. If we all wor! 
together thore is no doubt that we shall be succes-- 
ful, but if my readers think that I can do withou! 
their signatures, my efforts on behalf of the worke:: 
will naturally be greatly handicapped. a 

If you think that you can get some of our Petition 
forms filled with atures, please send ° 


postcard to the Petition Editor, Pearson's Weetly. 


Henrietta Street, London, W.CS and we will gladly 
forward you as many forms as you can get filled. 


“Why did the servant stamp?” Be as witty as yow can. = 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 21, 1911. 


a 


“It's funny wot 
men will do when 
they’re desperate,” 
said Pincher, gently 
rubbing his hands in 
front of the fire. “If 
* Bill Emmens an’ me 
hadn’t bcen at the 
end of our tether, 
so to speak, I 
don’t suppose we 
should have gone 
yachtin’ on a cold winter's day.” 

“You mean you stole a yacht 2?” T exclaimed. 

“Borrowed it, guv’nor,’”’ corrected Pincher gently, 
“ quite a small yacht it was, too; I'd always understood 
that yachts was either built for speed or comfort, this 
nene ¢ oither, so I don’t know what sorter class they'd 
call it. 

“You see it came about this way : Bill had heard of 
a likely crib to crack at a place we'll call Croucham 
Down, on tho Essex Coast, or rather on a river a little 
way from the sea, an’ he wanted me to help him, so off 
we went one mornin’ to this bloomin’ place. 

“* Well, gav’nor, it turned out to be a rotten sell, the 
house was there all right, an’ it was one of the easiest 
of és to get into, but we found that the day before 
we'd arrived they’d had a patent burglar alarm fixed 
because some fussy idiot the people had had down to 
stay with ’cm had made a big song about it bein’ so 
lonely an’ unprotected that ’e ’ad scared the missus half 
out of her wits. 

“Well, we spent the night there so 
as to have a look round, but there was 
nothin’ doin’, the few houses that were 
worth takin’ the risk of breakin’ into 
was either beyond us or else bloomin’ 


woll tected, an’ so about dinner 
time ia next day, guv’nor, thero was 
old Bill an’ me walkin’ along the 


bank of the river cussin’ each other, 
with about a bob between us an’ 
starvation, so to speak, stranded in tho 
bloomin’ hole of a place without any 
chance of gettin’ out of it ‘cept by 
trampin,’ an’ neither of us felt like doin’ 
that. 

“You see, we'd only got single 

tickets, as we intended goin’ Ipswich 
way instead of back to London if we'd 
brought the job off all right, an’ tho 
landlord of the pub where we'd stayed 
the night bein’ a smart customer, 
he’d caught us just as we were leavin’ 
quiet after breakfast, an’ I reckon ho 
stuck a bob or two on to the bill for 
the sportin’ chanco he'd had of gettin’ 
his money. 
“Well, I'd been walkin’ along lost 
in thought, so to speak, not knowin’ op 
carin’ where we were walkin’ to, when 
suddenly Bill Emmens caught hold of 
my arm. 

“*See them coves?’ he says, an’ 
points to a couple of chaps in sorter 
sailor clothes walkin’ along a field path 
towards the town or village, woteves 
they call it. I nodded an’ recognised 
’em as the men who had been fastenin’ up a rowin’ 
boat which we'd passed just before. 

‘“** There’s three of ’em goin’ for a cruise,’ says Bill, 
“IT overheard ’em talkin’.”. They've just gone to the 
station to meet the third bloke wot’s comin’ down by 
train. Comfortable lookin’ little yacht that is out 
there. I'll bet there’s plenty of grub an’ drinks on 
board, an’ with o stove alight we should be nice an’ 
comfortable.’ 

“Well, guv’nor, two grown up men like us should 
have known better, but as I told you we were des- 
pe, somethin’ had to be done, we'd got to get away 
rom that there Croucham somehow. We knew it 
must be quite a quarter of an hour's walk to the 
station, for we'd reached a lonely part of the river, 
an’ allowin’ for the train bein’ late, a drink an’ a chat 
an’ the walk back, we could reckon on a hour's start, 
an’ by that time we should be out at sea. 

“Southend’s a nice likely place whero we might 
pick up somethin’,’ said Bill, as we got into the little 
rowin’ boat an’ pushed off. ‘It’s only just round the 
corner like, an’ we can anchor tho bloomin’ yacht, go 
off in the boat, an’ leave it on the beach’; we're certain 
to pick up enough on board to get us a night’s lodgin’.’ 

“T asked Bill if he knew anythin’ about workin’ 
yachts an’ he said he didn’t, but the wind was behind 
us so we'd only just tu hoist the sails to get a move on. 


For the best replies I wilt give five stylo pens. 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


“The bloomin’ deck scemed full of men in uniform, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


WINTER CRUISE. 


Somchow I didn’t think things were goin’ to work out 
as smooth as he expected, but I didn’t care just then 
wot happened so long as we got away from Croucham. 

Wo got alongside the yacht all right except for Bill 
breakin’ his oar which he didn’t pull in when I told 
him to, an’ after tyin’ the boat on behind we pulled 
up the bloomin’ anchor an’ set about seein’ to the sails. 
__ “ The big sail at the back, main sail I think they call 
it, the one with the sorter spar things top an’ bottom, 
seemed the most important, an’ after a bit of trouble 
we found the right ropes. When we'd got it half way 
up somethin’ seemed to stick. I got underneath but 
couldn’t see anythin’ wrong. 

= ‘ Heavo ho,’ I says, nautical, but that blamed fool 
Bill thought I said leave go, an Ict the bloomin’ sail 
down on top of me an’ I'd have been killed if I hadn’t 
just managed to dodge out of the way of the sorter 
spar thing at the top. I couldn't say wot I'd like to 
Bill because there was no timo to waste; in fact, I had 
to jump to the tiller for we'd precious near drifted into 
the bank an’ I reckon in another minute we'd have been 
stuck in the mud. 

“ Well, we got the big sail up all right, an’ I had to 
hang on to the tiller whilst Bill pullod up the other 
chap in the front of the boat, an’ we went along fine 
in the nice gentle breeze, an’ although it was cold the 
sun was shinin’ an’ I began to feol like a sorter Sir 
Thomas Lipton doin’ it in style at Cowes Regatta. 

“There didn't seem to be any excitement on shore 
as we passed the town where the river got wider, an’ 
as we'd to go straight ahead for some time we tied the 


had gone to sleep.” 


bloomin’ tiller up an’ went down into a funny little | 
cabin place to get a bit of grub. | 

‘ Bill lit an old stove to get the place warm an’ we 
fished round an’ found a lot of cold grub an’ plenty of 
beor an whisky an’ we were doin’ ourselves well, when 
suddenly we heard the most awful language comin’ 
from somewhere near at hand an’ jumptn’ up on deck 
I saw that a barge had only just managed to avoid a 
collision, an’ when the man on deck saw me he jumped 
about wavin’ his arms an'I thought he was goin’ to 
have a fit. 

“* Kecp your hair on,’ I says, ‘ we wero just havin’ 
a bit of aeib.* 

“ But that didn’t seem to soothe him an’ he kept 
on sayin’ wot he thought of u3 till we were out of 
earshot. 

“ Aftcr our feed Bill wanted to go to sleep, but I 
told him that we should soon be out in the open sea 
an’ wo should have all our work cut out to manage 
the blamed boat, so we had another bottle of beer each, 
lightin’ up cigars that we'd found in a cupboard an’ 
then, as it was gettin’ cold outside, we put on oilskin 
coats an’ sou’-westers, an’ I can tell you we looked 
reg’lar Jack Tars, an’ old Bill was so p' eased with the 
look of himself in the glass in the cabin he started 
singin’—or wot he called singin’—sailor songs an’ 
dancin’ round the place like au awkward elephant. 


Two of ’em tackled me; Bill 
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“Suddenly I noticed that we were movin’ much 
faster an’ the boat was gettin’ a bit of a roll on it. 
Bill noticod the roll, too, an’ had a drop more beer to 
ne himself up as he called it, an’ then we went on 

eck, 

“ Lor’, guv'nor, wo were fair scared when we 
there. The wind had got up, wo were just setlin? 
to the open sea, an’ there was black clouds driftin* 
overhead an’ nsaty white ridges on the sca. 

ea Well, after a lot of trouble we lowered the big sail, 
feclin’ that we were excecdin’ the speed fimit, 
an’ not likin’ the way the thing rolled about 
sendin’ tho boat all over one sido. ‘I'non I sat down 
at tho tiller an’ turned the boat round a bit so as to 
keep hor along the shore, an’ then gettin’ clear of a 
bit of coast thut had boen stickin’ out into the sea an’ 
shelterin’ us a bit, the bloomin’ boat began to bob 
up an’ down like a cork, an’ spray camo dashin’ 
over, half drownin’ us. 

“ Bill, who’s beon down to the cabin for more beer, 
sat down an’ cried, sayin’ he was too young to die, an’ 
if he had got to dic he'd sooner he did it in some other 
way than drownin’. Tho one sail wo'd got goin’, 
kept wobblin’ about an’ crackin’ just like @ gun 
goin’ off, an’ I began to focl that I'd wasted a lot of 
time in eatin’. 

“*Make for the shore!’ says Bill. ‘I'd sooner 
do six months than stop out in this blanked hurricane.’ 

“ T'd have made for the shore willin’, but I couldn't 3 
the bloomin’ yacht wouldn't do wot was wanted. I 
pulled at the tillor, but except to make the motion 
even more unpleasant it didn’t have any effect. She'd 
got the bit botween her teeth like, an’ we'd just got 
to go where we were bein’ taken. 

“ Bill was very angry for a bit, then tho wind got 
worse, an’ a cold rain came down, an’ he hadn’t enough 
heart or anythin’ else left inhim to beangry. The sight 
of him upset me. I couldn't hold the tiller, an’ there 
we were, guv’nor, out in a terrible storm with a boat 
we couldn’t manage, knowin’ that in about an hour 
it would be gettin’ dark an’ that we shouldn't be able 
to see whcre we wero goin’. 

“The rain came down in sheets, an’ 
in the intervals from bein’ bad Bill 
Emmens said wot he thought of yachts- 
men puttin’ temptation in the way of 
poor misguided men wot didn’t know 
wot they was in for. My opinion is, 
guv’nor, that yachtsmen are eithor 
balmy, absolutcly balmy, or else they're 
tlio bravest set of men as ever lived. 

“© How about lightin’ up ?’ I asked 
Bill, when I felt equal to the question. 
‘If we don’t make somethin’ of a 
show wo shall get run down. I know 
there’s ared lamp goeson one side of 
the boat an’ a green one on the other, 
but I don’t know which is which.’ 

“© Toss for it,’ said Bill feebly, an’ 
he went to look for the lamps whilst I 
held the tiller. 

‘* He was somo time gone, an’ it was 
gettin’ dusk though the wind seemed 
to have dropped a bit. I was sittin’ 
there wondcrin’ wot was going to 
happen to us if we lived through the 
nigit when I heard a shout an’ saw a 
boat movin’ towards us from the shore. 

“* Lowor sailan’ heave to!’ shouted 
a chap standin’ up in the front. 

““* Do wot ?’ I says. 

“© Heave to!’ he yelled, an’ I took 
it he meant us to stop. 

“© Bill,” LT called, ‘ here's a bloomin’ 
lifeboat come out to rescuc. Come 
an’ lower the sail.’ 

Then Bill started singin’ about life 
on the ocean wave an’ I knew he'd 
been at the whisky. I wasn't goin’ to 
lose the chance of bein’ taken off nico an’ comfortable, 
so I let go the tiller an’ ran forward to lower the 
sail, thinkin’ out a story of poor shipwrecked sailors 
to tell the lifeboatmen, but beforo I could get the 
sail down tho chap wot had been standin’ up in the 
front of the boat had grabbed hold of the side of the 
yacht an’ the next moment the bloomin’ deck seemed 
full of men in uniform. 

“Two of ‘em tackled me an 
Bill, but he’d gone to sleep. 

“They was coastguards, guv'nor, who'd had a 
telephone message about the disappearanco of the 

acht an’ suspectin’ us had put off from the shore. To 
Real poor old Bill when he recovered himself an’ found 
how things stood, you’d have thought he'd thoroughly 
enjoyed the cruise an’ wished it to go on for woeka. 

“Fortunately we came before a magistrate fond 
of his little joke, an’ he got several laughs by questionin’ 
us, The police thinkin’ it was a drunken freak of 
two out-of-works hadn't bothered about makin’ any 
inquiries, an’ as no great damage had been done, we 
got off with sevon days’ hard each. 

“Unfortunately for poor old Bill, he mct a man 
wearin’ a yachtin’ cap just after he'd been oglebratin’ 
his release an’ had to go back for anothcr month for 
violent assault.” 

(Next week—“ Pincher in Pantomiime.’’) 


two went to collar 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Stamp.” (See page 640.) 
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MR. CENSOR, 


Amusing Anecdotes Concerning the Man who 


Bans Plays. 

Many aro the sorrows of the Examiner of Pla: 
who has just had a colleague given him to share hi 
labours. He not only undergoes a steady fusillade 
of abuse from those who think his rules far too 
strict, but an even fiercer one from people who 
think him far too oasy-going. The new censor, 
Mr. C. H. E. Brookfield, will have no bed of roses. 

Some of the letters the censor receives are very 
funny. Some- years ago when the late Wilson 
Barrett's Sign of the Cross was first produced, a 
letter reached the Lord Chamberlain's office com- 
plaining of the fact that this popular actor showed, 
in tho kilt of a Roman soldier, a glimpse of bare 
knee. The writer, a Bradford lady, suggested that 
some costume more decent might surely be found 
instead of one that imitated “the notoriously 
deplorable ways of the ancient Romans.” 

The lotter ended, ‘‘ I distinctly saw Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's knees, and I suggest that Mr. Barrett’s 
kneos are of no possible interest to the public.” 

The censor, probably with a twinkle in his eye, 
let Mr. Barrett know of the objection. The result 
was a gravo letter from the actor-manager to the 
lady, remarking that he was glad someone shared 
his own objection to his ‘far from decorative 
Knees,” and assnring ner that he was co shy of 
disclosing their defects that he always hid them in 
fleshings. The bare knees, in fact, had not been 
bare at all. 


Girls’ Skirts Too Shert, 

Some twenty-five years ago a thentre obtained 
a splendid advertisement by publicly scoring off 
the censor of the day. The Lord Chamberlain 
pointed out that the skirts wom by his chorus were 
exceptionally and regrettably short. 

The manager asked for suggestions. The Lord 
Chamberlain was indigcreet enough to say that a 
few inches would set matters right. Noxt day long 
files of sandwichmen boomed the So-and-s0 show 
‘with costumes designed by the Lord Chamber- 
Jain.” It was a beautiful advertisement, but it 
ruined the daring manager, as the license of his 
theatre was promptly suspended. 

The censor has been known to change his mind. 
Ne is aes accessible to both fauthors and 
managers. He had returned a play to an American 
star who had written and wanted to produce a 
inet ab piece in which the great scene was the 

tising of a crippled child by its mother, before 
killing it to save it an existence of misery. 

The star sailed in dashingly for explanations just 
as Mr. Pigott—the then censor—was at breakfast. 
The censor pointed out his objections. The lady 
winningly explained that tho baptismal scene 
was a mere trifle and could not offend the most 
religious. With a rag doll manufactured from the 
censor’s handkerchief and the hot water from the 
censor's tea-tray, sho explained just what sho 
wanted todo. A dazzled censcr was disarmed and 
yielded, and the lady sallied off triumphantly with 
her license. 

Mustn’t Libel Ireland. 

All sorts of objections are taken to plays by 
people who think the censor has neglected his duty. 
One letter-writer has objected to hearing Elizabeth 
called “The Virgin Queen.” Questions of chaff 
about nationality frequently arise. One indignant 
Irishman protested against the late Mr. J. L. Toole 
being allowed to libel Ireland by representing a 
comic Irishman, brimming over with “ bulls.” 
* No Irishman,” said tho Irishman quite seriously, 
‘ever uttered those Saxon imbecilities they call 
bulls. If he did, then he wasn’t one.” 

Whatever tho faults of censors they have usually 
been the wittiest of men. A recent censor was 
asked by a lady if he did not dance? “I, 
madam ?” he answered reproachfully. “I? Why, 
it would never do for the censor to be caught 
tripping!” 

And the new censor will not be the Icast able of 
the line, He is one of the wittiest mcn in London. 


Curent: ‘ Youhave an item in your bill, ‘ Advice, 
January 8th, Gs. 8d." That was a day before I 
retained you.” 

Lawyer: “I know it. But don’t you remember 
that on the 8th I told you you'd better let me take 
the case for you?” 

Client ; ** Yes.” 

; Lawyer: “ Well, that’s advice.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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Strange 


Here are a Few Novelties on the Market You 
Should Know About. 


A Dummy that Smokes. 

AN ingenious device for a tobacconist’s shop sign 
is that of tho smoking dummy. ‘he little man hangs 
on the door post and puffs away at a pipe or cigar, 
emitting smoke from the mouth in due form. The 
smoke really proceeds from a hidden bowl of burning 
tobacco and is propelled through the mouth by a 
clockwork arrangement. In some signs the end of 
Hoe cigar is made to glow by means of an incandescent 
amp. 


Ball that Never Falls Off. 

ON a small square box is a large ball, rolling round 
and round in a manner that makes the spectator take 
it for granted that it is certain to roll off ; vet it never 
does. ‘That is one of the latest shop window devices 
for attracting attention. It is worked in the following 
way: Under the lid is a metal ball controlled by a 
magnet and caused to revolve by means of the usual 
mechanism. This small metal ball keeps the larger 
one on the outside rolling about and yet retained 
within prescribed limits. 

Egg 25 Inches Long. 

‘THE strangest find of recent date is that of an egg 
measuring 32 inches in length and 26 inches jn girth, 
with a capacity of 2 gallons or 150 times that of the 
ordinary hen’s egg. One could scarcely call it a 
breakfast egg. It is the production of the now extinct 
Aepyornis, of South Madagascar. Investigation has 
shown that some specimens of this egg have Leen 
found from time to timo and that the natives of 
Madagascar have used the shell, which is a quarter of 
an inch thick, for domestic purposes, 


Seal in Comfort. ‘ 

A most oxcellent little Christmas gift is the new 
“Georgian” scaling set which has been brought out 
by the Third Hand Patents, Limited. This little set 
can be purchased for either 3s. or 5s., according to 
quality, and contains most attractive-looking “Hetle 
pellets of sealing-wax, togethor with a little spoon in 
which to warm them, and a fancy candle to provide 
the necessary heat. There is also a charming little 
seal, which can be used on the wax, the whole making 
a very useful gift. Further particulars of theso 
sealing sets can be obtaincd from the Third Hand 
Patents, Limited, 361 City Road, London, E.C. 
Handy for Notes. 

ANOTHER useful Christmas gift, particularly to those 
who have much writing to do, such as clergymen, 
travellers, journalists, and the like, is the Ivy Memo 
Roll. This memo roll consists of a cardboard box in 
which is @ roll of excellent paper. The paper pulls 
out over a hard board, which can be used as a writing 
block. There is a handy Jittlo adjustment for tearin 
off slips to whatever length is required. Each rol 
consists of 150 feet of excellent writing-paper. The 

rice of this uscful little article, which consists of tho 
Bas, the roll, tho board, and a pencil, is 1s. 6d. Refill 
rolls can be obtained for 9d. each. Full particulars of 
the Ivy Memo Roil can be obtaincd from Messrs. 
Walters and Waltcrs, Mildmay Grove, London, N. ‘ 


A New Mirror. 

Messrs, O. C. Hawkes, Ltd., Bromsgrove Street, 
Birmingham, have recently brought out a new mirror 
that should satisfy the most exacting of the gentler 
sex. In addition to the usual backing of silver, a 
coat of copper is electrically deposited on the mirror, 
thus making it impervious to moisture, and enabling 
it to resist changes of climate. ‘These mirrors have been 
subjected to a most sevcre tests without in the 
least Semnging them. The mirrors were placed in 
sea-watcr for forty-six hours, and in a temperature 
360° F., and came through as good as ever. It is 
claimed that the new docking ise has a brilliancy 
25 per cent. greater than an ordinary one. 

Electric Cigarettes and Cigars. 

Wuat is claimcd as a “great scientific tobacco 
discovery” has becn placed on the market by the 
Voltuma Company, 22 Minories, London, E.C.~ This 
discovery is nothing less than electrified tobacco. It 
is claimed that the voltuma treatment, which has 
taken its inventor, Mr. Edward J. Lusby, years of 
study to perfect, is beneficial in four ways. First, it 
adds ozone, and so softens or sweetens the tobacco, 
though at the same time retaining its natural flavour. 
Secondly, it modifies and makes less harmful the 
nicotine. Thirdly, it is more beneficial to inhale, and, 
lastly, it soothes the nerves far better than unelectrified 
tobacco. It costs no more than an ordinary smoke, 
and lovers of Lady Nicotine might do worse than try 
a whiff of ozone through their cigarette or pipe ! 


Wa 
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Mertuary Men Mayn’t Tak. 3 


And Other People Who are not Allowed to be 
Interviewed. 

Two recent incidents have called attention to thie 
fact that there are many people of public import- 
ance and interest who cannot be interviewed. Ata 
time when the personal side of journalism pre 
dominates it sounds like a confession of failure on 
the part of up-to-date journalism to admit tht 
there are individuals it would like to interview and 
can’t, but such is a fact. 

To begin with, there is the Foreign Secretary, 
No holder of this important position can be intcr- 
viewed by the Press; he is required to kcep silent 
on the subject of his office, and the Jaw, thoi) 
unwritten, is so rigidly enforced that Fleet Stic. 
has given up the attempt to “ interview ” the mon 
who controls our relations with foreign power. 

Tho other day it was announced that a cc tiia 
gentleman’s appointment to the Army hal been 
cancelled, and the inevitable unofficial e- y\.nati:s 
is that the officer was guilty of an indiscretion in 
utilising the Press to proclaim to tho worl!l iis 
horror of the Italian atrocities in Tripoli. 

In other words, he broke the law which sav t! «1 
members of his Majesty’s forces, whether on 521 ur 
land, must not be interviewed or express thei 
private opinions on_ politics. 

Army Offenders Must Resign. 

In most cases the result is the same—th> offearer 
is given a hint that his resignation must. be sent is. 
If the hint is not taken expulsion follows. 

Lord Roberts when Commander-in-Chicf was 
most strenuously opposed to officers, no matter 
how high their rank, making statements with the 
aid of the newspapers. At least two general officers 
were forced into the cool shades of rotirement 
because of indiscretions of this nature. 

From soldiers to cricketers is a startlizg change, 

but the case of the various Australian crickct teams 
which havo visited this country form a first-class 
instance of the necessity that often arises for 
preventing interviews with celebrities appcariag in 
the papers. 
* The members of all Australian teams are required 
to sign an agreement before they come to England 
promising not to allow themselves to be inter- 
viewed and also not to contribute articles of any 
kind to the Press. 

This rule was mado because in years gone by 
considerable friction had been caused by the 
indiscreet and candid opinions of a certain celebrated 
cricketer appearing in an English newspaper jut 
before a Test match. 

The interview in question caused great annoyance 
to several members of the team, and it seene.! 
possible at one moment that there would 1:ct Le 
eleven men willing to take the field against Mnglanc. 

Eventually the transgressor apologised hav.!- 
somely and the trouble blew over, but it ha‘ i's 
after-affects, and the manager of the team there and 
then extracted a promise from every player to 
eschew newspaper interviews for the rest of the tov. 
Ever since, as a. y stated, no Austratian cricketer 
on tour can be interviewed. Thus iio attemst is 
made by English Pressmen to interview them. 

Royal Servants are Garred. 

A journalist’s duties take him into many strange 
places, and not unfrequently into a mortuary. A 
few years ago the London County Council as the 
result of complaints on tho subject, made a rulc 
that no mortuary-keeper should permit himscl! to 
make statements to the Press. i 

Disobedience is followed by instant dismissal. ©» 
that mortuary-keepers are never interviewed now. 
and, therefore, belong to the select group of public 
men who, by reason of their important positions, 
must waive Pressmen and their note-books asiilc. 

When we remember that such i!lustrious per- 
sonages as the Kaiser, the Sultan of ‘l'urkey, and 
the President of the French Republic havo becn 
interviewed, it is something worth boasting about 
to be able to say that one can keep the Press at bay. 
For instance, no Pressmen has ever interviewed the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury—that is, inter- 
viewed him to the extent of writing a verbatim 
account for his paper. Dr. Randall Davidson is a 
most courteous man, but he is very pround of his 
high position, and while he will receive a journalist 
the person interviewed is usually bis (race's 
— or domestic chaplain. 

Royal servants are also among those who are 
not allowed to be interviewed, 


“Tiere’s no place like home,” is perhaps one of the best known sayings of any. wz 
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A Strange Sin 


OUR CHARACTERS AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


LORD MILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant 
and the virtual owner of Millborough. When a 
young man he falls in lovo with 

MARY RYDER, a minder of looms, and grievously 
wrongs her. Mary forgives him, but she knows 
that they can never be man and wife, for she has 
a work-shy brute of a husband living, she believes 
in Canada. One night she returns home from 
work to find that her husband has returned. 
That same night he is founddead, and Mary Ryder 
‘has disappearcd. That crime was committed 
twonty years ago, and now Mary Ryder keeps 
re ag in Corus Street, London, under the name 
of Mrs. Paul. 

LADY MILLBOROUGH is tho woman Lord Mill- 
borough cventually marries. The union is not 
a happy one. 

FAIRY WILLOW.—A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose ono ambition is to be a great actress. 
Lady Millborough takes her from the mills to act 
as a servant at the Hall. Fairy does not like her 
new work, and runs away on the night that 


BABBAGE steals Lady Millborough’s jewels and alsoa 
seal packet containing Lord Millborough’s 
confession of-his sin. Babbage is onc of the under 
lings of —— 

STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME’S gang. 
They pose as a dramatic agency, but work big 
crimes all over tho country. Acting under 
Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbage fills 8 footman’s 
position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
missed servant, Stevens. Babbage places his 
spoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in a hut for 
two other members of the gang. 


BOB EVANS is Lord Millborough’s chauffeur, and a 
faithful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy runs 
away to London to make her name on the stage— 
mainly on the advico of Stanley Jack—she per- 
suades Bob to fetch her bag from a hut where she 
has hidden it, and also to take her to the railway- 
station in one of his master’s cars. On the way 
back from the station Evans swervos round the 
dead body of Stevens. He is arrested and charged 
with the murder. Later on he is tried and 
acquitted, on the evidence of 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surely getting on the track of 
the Stanley Jack gang. 


LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough’s vivacious 


French maid. She is in love with Pickles, and | 


has promised to help him in his investigations by 
keeping a watch on Bubbage. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Strect—better known 
as Old Stump, owing to a malformed hand. Old 
Stump stcals the bag that Bob fetched for Fairy, 
and finds it contains Lady Millborough’s jewels 
—in reality paste—and tho scaled packet con- 
taining the confession. 

BETH WILLOW, the daughter of Lord Millborough 
and Mary Ryder. She believes herself to be 
Fairy’s sister, and she is in love with 

MARCUS DRAKE, [Lord Millborough’s trusted 
secretary and companion. 


LUKE WOAD is the ne’cr-do-well of Millborough. He 
loves Beth, and has found out the secrot of her 
birth. He blackmails Lord Millborough, and 
when Beth refuses to marry him he reveals to her 
the story of her parentage. 

MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her house and then invites Sir 
Harold Hilmon to dinner. Sir Harold yields to a 
better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. 

ROY and EILEEN MARCHANT.—The son and 
daughter of Lord and Lady Miilborough. Sir 
Harold wishes to marry Eilecn for the sake of her 
moncy, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapade. 

MAJOR COLLETT is tho head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinent of the worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major,and tells him that het 
jewcls must not be found, as they are paste. 


Bob Evans has come to London and obtained a 
berth as chauffeur to Sir Harold Hilmon. Fagg, Sir 
Harold’s man-servant, foolishly tells Bob tho episode 
of his master and Fairy. Bob, mad with rage, goes to 
Sir Harold’s private room and half kills him. Then 
ho Icaves the house. Outside he secs Mrs. Lustleigh, 
and she perzuades him to drive her home, as her own 
chauffeur is hopelessly drunk. Finally she engages him. 
In tho scrvant’e kitchen Bob has another rude awaken- 
ing. Ono of the maids is wearing a bracelet he gave to 
Fairy. 

(You can now read on) 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE (continusd). 
In Search of Work. 


Evaxs had not relaxed his grip on the girl's 
wrist. 

“You lied to mo!” he whispered. ‘‘ Your young 
man never gave you that bracelet. Come on—out with 
it! Where did you get it from? I happen to know 
who it belongs to, seeing that I bought and gave it my 
girl!’ His voice broke. ‘* That bangle was pawned, 
and you either stole the ticket or picked it up, and got 
the bangle out of pawn——” 

“You dare to call me a thief!” almost screamed 
the carroty-haired girl, mad with humiliation and at 
being found out, for she had flaunted the bangle beforo 
the other servants, and told tall yarns about her 
imaginary soldier-lover. 

“Tl take back the word ‘thicf’—but you found 
the ticket and got the banglo out, and I'm going to 
have it back for the sake of her that I gave it to. Off 
with it, my girl. You shall have what you oy for 
it, but I’m going to have my—my girl's bangle ack!” 

And again his husky voico broke badly. 

“ How much did you give for it?” 

“ Thirty shillings!” spluttered the girl. 

Ho felt in his pocket and counted out the money 
from his store, beginning to run short now. 

Purple with rage, the red-haired girl took off tho 
bangle, compelled to do so by something written on 
Bob's set face. He winced curiously as he took it 
from her and read the inscription. For a moment the 
kitchen and the servants in it faded. He had saved 
his money to buy it for Fairy ; ho seemed to be circling 
it round her white wrist again, and now 

Why had she deliberately lied to him about Sir 
Harold Hilmon ? 

“ Where did you find it ?’” he asked, soeing the red- 
haired girl through a mist. 

“Ho!” she sneored, with an ugly grin. “* Where 
did I find it? Now I’m beginning to hunderstand. 


Therefore it should be easy to define “ Home.’ 


Of course, your name is Evans ! Of course! I found 
it in a bedroom upstairs—a nice beauty your sweet'eart 
is! She called ’erself ‘ Romaync’ on tho ticket—and 
Romayne was the namo took by tho servant-girl, no 
bettor than the likes of us were, in fact, who ran away 
with them diamonds——” 

“She never did!” roarcd Bob Evans. 

“ Never mind whether she did or whether she didn’t, 
she’s a nice lot!” cried the red-haired girl, socking to 
vent her spite and distract attention from her doubtful 
conduct in the mattcr of the pawnticket. “A nice 
lot, putting on evening-dress and all after she'd 
come ’ere with the missus. I saw ’er, with her yeller 
‘air and baby-face, carrying on any’ow with a8 
gentleman !” 

Bob Evans staggered. The naturo of tho house he 
was in was beginning to dawn upon him. 

“No; we are respectablo girls, though wo are only 
servants. Weare paid well, and what goes on isn't 
our business to interfere; we've got to carn our 
livings some’ow, but your fine beauty was upstairs— 
in the drawing-room’ and cverywhero else--flirting 
with gentlemen and drinking champagne. You can 
ask the missus all about "er; sho's no friend to ‘er, 
I can tell you.” 

Bob was trembling with suppressed emotion. Tho 
excited servant’s venomous tongue had done its work. 
He began to understand. Fage’s story ; the visit to 
the flat of a woman who had a * row ” with Sir Harold 
over Fairy; the samo story of two totally diffcrent 
servants about her appearance. Heavens, it was 
hideous! This woman whose car he had driven 
was the same harpy who had quarrelled with Sir 
Harold over the soul of a little country girl, more 
sinned against than sinning. He had half killed Sir 
Harold ; he couldn't kill the woman, though his fingers 
itched to be at her fat white throat ! 

“ Don't listen to her |” intervened the cook.“ Mrs. 
Lustleigh is a very gocd, gencrous mistress, keeps a 
lot of company, and gives to all the St. John’s Wood 


charities, as well as going to church on Sundays. 
Carrots is trying to get at you.” : 


But Bob had not waited to hear all the cook's false 


praises of her mistress. He swung out of the kitchen, 
and went up the stairs with tho same white heat of 
rage in his heart as thero had been when he had gone 
to thrash Sir Harold. 


He paused outside a room from which light was 


pouring ; ho must mako a guess as to where the woman 
was; there was no time to ask anyone. 


He pushed open the door. Mrs. Lustleigh was 


helping herself to a whisky-and-soda. Sho turned 
aber ply as Bob entered and looked at him with a 
smile. 


“Well, Evans, did the servants give you a good 


supper t What do you want now? I told you to 
come in the moraing for orders.” 


Bob strode up to her, his eyes were blazing with 


rage ; the sight of tho woman's paintod face, which before 
he had not noticed, filled him with loathing. Mer 
hidcous trade seemed to shine from her eyes—in the 
subtlo twitch of her carmined lips and he perfume 
that floated across his nostrils. 


“T know what you aro now,” he said fiercely. "I 
thought you were a lady, but now I know, and before 
I fling your dirty money in your face and clear out, 
I’m going to learn how you met that poor child, Fairy 


Willow, whom you introduced to t!:at Sir Harold 


Hilmon. You sec I know!” he laughed bitterly as 
the woman shrank back with a cry of frightened 
wonder. ‘Come on, out with the truth—or by 
Heaven I'll give you in charge for——!" And an 


expression to be found in the Old Testamont ripped 


to his Mi 

A dull flame swept the woman's face, and she 
moistened her loose lips with a dry tongue. 

* Aro you mad ?” she whispered. 

“ Tf you don’t tell mo how Fairy Willow fell into your 
hands, I shall wring the truth from you somehow, with 
tho help of the police. Vlcase yourself. But I mcan 
what I say!” 

Mrs. Lustleigh pulled herself up with a sudden laugh. 
Her bosom rose and fell with excitement, but she was 
no longer frightened. 

“So you are the ex-chauffeur—Bob Evans—the 
man who was suspected of murder ? . I'm glad I know. 
A nice character to have in my employ !” 

Bob caught her white wrist, marking the flesh. 

“When you saw me outside Sir Harold's flat I had 
just left him for doad. I found out his part in the 
evil that had becn done, and I paid off some of the 
debt ; you had better be careful how far you go. I 
am pretty nearly mad now, so out with the truth, if 
you can speak it.” 

“You are certainly mad,” was the contemptuous 
reply. ‘As for the little fool, Fairy Willow, she 
came here of her own accord, I hid her from 
the police, sho was gratcful to me; they were 
hounding her down for that jewel affair. She showed 
her gratitude by leaving my protection with thas 
charming rascal, Sir Harold Hilmon. She was as 
bad as any girl l've ever hoard of.” She sneered, 
watching his white face with amused cycs. “If you're 
engaged to her you are to be piticd, that’s all.” 

* Answer mo this,” Bob said goer ‘Did she 
go of her own frco will with Sir Harold ? She was 
only a slip of a girl. Did she understand what she 
was doing in this house 7” 

“This house was a haven to her, and she left it of 
her own free will, to go to the flat of a man she met at 
dinner and flirted with disgracefully,” Mrs. Lustleigh 
said mockingly. “She told me she was going to bo 
rich, the little fool! She doesn’t deservu a decent 
friend !” 

Lob drew his hand across his brow. 

“She went of her own freo will!" ho muttered 
stupidly. Fagg had said as much. Pcrhaps this 
harpy Was not as much to blame as the man. 

“T helped her to disguise herself. Twas her friend, 
and she ran off with a man who made love to her in 
my drawing-room.” Mrs. Lustloig jee red. Now 
you crn cave my house, too, and go back to Sir Harold 
and ask if Pm not speaking the (ruth.” 

Bob put his hand into his pocket and took ont the 


 enyereign she had given him, and flung it on to the 


floor. 

“Take your foul money, you she-devil ! You lured 
the cirl here by some trick. She didn't know your 
real character. “She met that bluckguard through you, 
too!” 

‘hen once more he torned his face towards the 
future, dulled ant miserabic. 

He left the Red Mouse. Fairy had beon more 


? One snart definition is— [1 


vilified than ever; he hadn’t a rag of hope to co 
to; he had lost her for ever. That night he 0 aked 
about the strects, no money in his pocket, and only 
Fairy’s bracclet against his heart. 

Sick with misery he drifted to the Thames Em- 
bankment, whither many broken-hcartcd and des- 
pairing mcn and women have drifted. Most of the 
ecats tad their full complement of six homeless 
creatures, and for a time Bob Icant on the parapet and 
stared down at the outrushing strcam and tide, some- 
thing indescribably touching and pathetic about the 
atoop of his broad, strong shoulders and the hang of 
his head. 

Presently a policeman who came along touched him 
on the shoulder. 

“T should walk about a bit,” he said with sympa- 
thetic significance. ‘* I've never known no good come 
of staring down at the water, partikler on a gloomy 
night.” 

‘But Bob Evans was not made of weak stuff. He 
had not been contemplating “ making a hole in the 
water ’—to use a grim phrase. He shook his bullct 
head. 

“ You needn't worry about me,” he said, reading the 
constable’s thoughts. ‘“ That’s a coward's, not a 
man’s game!” . 

The policeman was something of a humorist. — 

“No gal’s worth it, anyhow!” he remarked with a 
wink, his chance shot getting right home on the mark. 
“ At least, not what I know of ’em!” 

Humour is sometimes crucl. Pain, of the broken- 
hearted sort, twisted Bob’s mouth, affected his eyes, 
and caught him by the throat. The bangle he carried 
in a pockct over his heart seemed to have turned 
red-hot and to be burning into his flesh. 

“Or,” went on the policemen, noticing that Bob 
wore the clothes of a chauffeur, ‘‘ have you been and 
got your licenso endorsed ? ” 

“Never you mind what my trouble is!” said Bob, 
with a bad choke in his husky voice, and, turning on his 
heel, strode away cnink' ys heavily, but aimlessly. 

“ Poor chap!” thought the constable as he went his 
way again. ‘ Reckon his trouble’s a gal!” 

And so, indeed, it was. Presently Bob Evans 
paused again to lean on the parapet and stare down 
at the water. His Fairy had lied to him, looking him 
straight in the face.. Had she returned from London 
a pure lass, whatcver her experiences, didn’t she know 
him, Bob, well enough to snuggle up close to him, 
eo that ho should not seo her blushes of shame, and 
tell him delicately of those experiences—she necded 
only to‘have hinted at them—and wouldn’t he have 
hugged her close in those strong, loving arms of his and 
said, “ My lass, I believe every word you've told 
n 2 


ne. 
But she had licd, looking straight into his face. 
And then Fagg had told him a story, and when he, 
Bob, was in the kitchen of the Red House that story 
had been corroborated. He could not believe that 
the carroty-headed servant had made it up about his 
Fairy decked out in an evening gown and “ carryin 
on” with a gentleman—after what Fagg had told 
aint, a two storics met at a ccrtain point dnd 
tallied. 

Tide and stream still rushed out to the distant sea, 
and still Bob stared at the dark waters, yonder— 
where a bridge spanncd them—reflecting the gleam 
of lights, 

“TI love you still”’—his lips were moving—‘ but 
you can nevér be quite the same to me—I’ve got 
some pride, a man’s pride—you’ve given something 
to someone e : , 

Ho hid his plain face in his hands. He had come 
to London with Drake's letter, eager to work and make 
a new start, his one ruling thought marriage and a 
home for Fairy. 

With a spasm of agony he snatched his hands from 
his features. 

““T love you—but it's different! There’s something 
between us. I feel I could kill you, yet loving you 
etill. I could never take you in my arms again— 
without thinking. And I’ve dreamed once of a day 
when I should be the first to whom you'd give your 
whole loving self, all mine—my wife!” 

A bit of a simpleton was Bob Evans, but his idcals 
and dreams, however clumsily they might express 
themselvcs in thought or word, were of the highest, 
cleanest kind. Fairy in the past had played fast 
and loose with him, cajoled and chilled him, lured him 
on and flouted him, but he had never doubted her 
innocence. On this night, most cruelly and ironically, 
ape her lic, because she had just lacked the cougage 
to tell the truth, in consequence of what seemed most 
damning, corroborative evidence, his belief in her 
innocence had been shattered. 

_And, though his nature was of the fighting, bull-dog 
kind, he had been given a blow of the knock-out sort. 

* Fairy,” he was thinking, not uttering wordg, as he 
watched the rushing water, ‘‘one day, maybe, I'll 
come back to you. Time ’’—he pressed a hand over 
the bangle and drove it closer to him—* will heal it 
upa bit. But I can’t do so just yct. No-——no—no!” 

The sigh that escaped him was rather terrible. 

“ And you're at home,” was his next thought, “ and 
your sister Beth will take good care of you, and nobody 
in Millborough knows what I know—but, lass, lass, if 
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cob only not looked me so straight in the cyes and 
ied as you lied!” : 

Somcone touched him on the shoulder. This time it 
was not a policeman. “Salvation Army” was 
lettered big on the red jersey the man wore beneath his 
coat. His hair was snow-white, and the stubblv chin- 
picce was white and bristling. His long upper lip was 
clean-shaven. His grey-white eycbrows stuck out 
bristlingly like tooth-brushes. The small cyes beneath 
them were picrcing, and over one was a deep scar that 
he would carry to the grave. It was a wonderful face, 
grim, yet lit up by the small, piercing cycs and the 
purpose shining from them. 

He had served over twenty years in various prisons, 
and twice in his unregencrate days had been braced up 
to the triangle and flogged, and still carried the marks 
on his back. But since then he had found Grace—as 
he put it—and had done much good work. 

here is an old saying about sctting a thief to catch 
a thief. In this instance it was a case of setting a 
reformed burglar, once known as the Duke of Bleak- 
moor, to bring others of his kind to grace, and “ Salva- 
tion Jemmy”—grimlyproud of his name, for he had been 
wonderfully handy with a jemmy—had brought many 
to repentance and useful, henest lives. 

All the energy and strength that he had once devoted 
to cracking cribs 
and constables’ 
y and prison-war- 
ders’ heads was 
now employed in 
the salvation of 
souls. 

Physically, 
Salvation Jemmy 
was short, but 
very broad about 
the shoulders. 
Bob Evans stared 
at him dazedly, 


as if wonderin 
where he ihad 
sprung from. 

“Young man,” 
said the ex-Duke 
of Bleakmoor, 
i ei you're 
Bob strode up to Mrs. Lusffcigh, his feeling as you're 

eycs blazing with Pi , fceling now, take 

the tip of an old 

He jerked a thumb up at the 

dark, gloomy night sky. ‘Look up, not down. 

’E’s up there. You ask "Im. ’E'll ’clp you in 

your trouble. It took me more’n forty years to 

find that out; but that’s no reason you should be so 
long about it!” 

A woman flitted past the two men, and turned her 
head. The light of a lamp, hazing through the mist 
rising from the river, played on her face. 

Salvation Jommy raised his cap to her, revealing a 
snow-white, close-cropped hay é head of hair. 

‘“*Good-night, missus. God bless you!” 

“God bless you, Jemmy !”” came back the reply. 

And then Mrs. Paul—for she it was—was gone into 
the: darkness, 

Red and green lights blinked out through the haze 
over the water. A puffing, snorting tug, with o tail 
of barges, was taking advantage of tide and stream. 
A sailing barge, mast lowered, glided doivn, like a 
dark phantom, two men tugging at sweeps. 

Bob Evans had not noti the features of the 
woman who had flitted past like a shadow, and even 
had he dono so, he might not have observed their 
resemblance to Beth Willow’s in the bad light. 

Again red and green lights with two white lights at 
a stumpy mast proclaimed another tug with a load 
in tow. 

“* How do you know I’m in trouble ?”” asked Bob 
huskily, speaking at last. 

A grim, but not unkindly laugh came from Salvation 
Jemmy. 

es ve got a pair of eyes!” he said. “Comat I 
never split. If it ’ull ease you, tell us your trouble!” 

The ex-Duke of Bleakmoor had n an unholy 
terror in his time, the bogey of warders and policemen, 
but he had never been known to split on a pal. 

Bob shook his head.. 

“* My lad, I’m an old ’un,” went on the ex-burglar. 
** And I was as big a wrong ’unasever the devil ’ad the 
good luck to get ‘old of, and I served ’im well!” There 
was just a little chuckle. “‘ Not that I’m proud of 
’aving dono so!” he addcd, rather quickly. ‘* Over 
twenty years in quod, and the cat twice. couple of 
bullets ig my back once when I bashed ao warder, and 
made a run for it. I didn’t get fur, and beside the cat 
for that little job, the slangs and the canaries. I've 
lost count o’ the cribs I cracked.” 

A gleam of pride shone for a moment in his piercing 
eyes ; but the next moment Salvation Jemmy rebuked 
himself. 

“I was a miscrable sinner,” he added quickly and 
sternly. ‘ Why am I telling you this, you’re asking 
yourself, my lad? Why? ’Cos I want to show you 
that it’s good for a man to case ’is ’eart—though I 
don't for ono moment suspect as you was putting up 
a crib-cracking job in your mind’s cyc as I come along 
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—like I was, the night I eased my ’eart, standing much 
— as you was standing, on much sich a night 
aa 


“T'd just come ‘ome after a five stretch. A pal o’ 
mine ‘ad lent mo s jemmy. I was ’ating everybody 
and everything. I was gnawed with ’unger—and then 
somcone touched me on the shoulder, just as I di: 

ou, as it were. And ’ad it been a cop, such was mi. 
leclings—for which Gawd forgive me—I'd ’ave smashe:! 
‘im. I'd got it tucked up my sleeve—my pal’s jemmy 
—and there was murder and ‘ate in my ’eart. “But it 
wasn’t no cop—jest a woman ! ” 

The ex-Duke of Bleakmoor breathed heavily for a 
moment, and the ugly scar over his right eye thre bed 
under the pulse of a vein near the cicatrice:] surface, 

“Sho didn’t preach! She jest looked at me. 
‘You're ’ungry and bee cold,’ says she. ‘ You 
comealongo’ mc!’ I looksat’er suspicious. ‘ Where 
to?’ says I. ‘No bloomin’ prayer-meeting place. 
I’m not taking any.’ She anita. he wasn't wearing 
no Salvation bonnet nor uniform. ‘Look ‘ere,’ cays 
she, or words to that effect, ‘there’s a fire and fool 
and a night’s slecp whcre I can tako you, and you 
necdn’t pray, unless you like!’ I shoves my jemmy 
a bit further up my sleeve, careful to not let “er sec nie 
doing of it. ‘I'll chance it!’ says I, still suspicions, 
but ‘unger and cold was gnawing. So I gocs along 
with ’er to what turned out to be the Salvation Army 
shelter over yon very bridge!” 

The ex-burglar pointed to the distant, hazy lights 
winking through gloom and reflected on water. ‘Then 
he gulpced. 

“They didn’t start praying for me. They spolic 
kind—as if I was a human being. ‘Thero was a fire, 
and red gave me soup—and all the whilo that jeminy 
was tucked up my sleeve, nobody the wiscr. An] [ 
says to myself as the soup warmed my inwards ani 
the fire my out’ards—‘ after this, I shall fecl more 
like cracking a crib!’ You ace, I ’adn’t turned good 
sudden. And she what ’ad took me there seemed to 
know everybody, and everybody to know ’er.” 

Bob Evans was so interested that just for the time 
being bs had forgotten his own great trouble. 

“* Did you notice ‘er that passed along just now,” 

went on the ex-Duke of Bleakmoor gaol. “‘ That was 
‘er. Most often it's gals she saves. That's ’er job to- 
night, I reckon. I didn’t pull 'er up to speak to er, 
*cos I could sce she was ’urrying !” 
ed returned suddenly to Bob’s thoughts. 
“I don’t tackle gale,” went on the ex-burglar. ‘“ Lags 
is mostly in my linc. You see,” and pride 
gleamed again in his eyes, “ they'll listen to me where 
they won't listen to others. ‘Cos why? Pcfore I 
found Jesus I was at the tip-top of he perfession, 
though I was unlucky, and I never split on a pal. I 
tell you, I’ve fair euilared ’old of some of my old pals 
and dragged ’em in!” 

He gave a guttural chuckle. 

“It was a matter of six rounds once! Fly Ned 
Hoxton. ‘If you're the better man, Jemmy,’ says ‘c 
to me, ‘I'll come along to your prayer-meeting !’ 
“ Right!’ says I.’ It was ’ot, them six rounds; but I 
put ’im to sleep with a upper-cut, and when he come 
to, he went along with mc—and we weren't neither of 
us exactly pretty to the cyec—but Fly Ned Hoxton give 
is ’eart to God that night, and you'll find ’im outside 
Pentonville, most mornings of the week. Not that 
I’m boasting !” 

‘Ancthee pakly chuckle escaped him. 

“Those six rounds was ’ot, but they was in a good 
cause!” 

“But you've not finished with what happene:! the 
night you went to the shelter,” said Bob. 

** Well, I was just fecling warmed up and more fit 
for a job, when a capting—as I learnt ’im to be after- 
wards—started praying sudden and extemporancouc, 
though without no partikler reference to me. * Jemmy,’ 
says I, ‘this ain’t in your line, but after the blow-out 
and warming you've ‘ad, you can’t slip away without 
so much as a thank-you. You must wait till ‘e's 
finished!’ And so I staycd and listencd, and ’c spoke 
straight from the shoulder. ‘ What are you doing,’ 
*e kept on asking, though not looking at me partikler, 
‘what are you doing with your lives that God gave 
you?’ And’c spoke of great mercy, of it never being 
too late, so long as the ‘cart and the effort was sincere- - 
and that jemmy began to burn my arm. ‘Jemmy,’ 
says I to myself fierce, ‘ git along out of it—afore ’e 
finds your soft, stoopid side. You, Jemmy, the Dulce 
of Bleakmoor, looked up to by everybody in your per- 
fession, though you ’ave ’ad bad luck—git out before 
it’s too late!’ And I was of a mind to git—and th» 
devil well-nigh ’ad me out of it—it was ‘im calling— 
when eo | started singing a ’ymn, and she what ’ad 
took me there was close alongside me, and ‘er voice was 
in my cars—and laid ’old of my ’eart—took me oe 
back to days when I was a nipper—and my mother 
use: to sing ’ymns of a Sunday on an old ‘armonium!” 

The scar on the ex-burglar’s forehead was throbbing 
again. 

“TI slipped my ’ands over my eyes—'cos something 
was trickling. And then the ’ymn was over, and the 
capting was talking to us—and I tell you, my lad, 
something pulled hold of me—and I rose up—and then 
I ’eard “Allelujahs as kind of tore a sob out of me—me 
as prided myself on being the ‘ead of my perfession— 
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and I saw ’eras ‘ad took me there—and she was smiling 
at me with a kind of gentle, loving pride in those eyes 
of ’ers!” 

Bob Evans’ throat was troubling him. 

“ And what does I do? ‘I'll try!’ I says. ‘I 
can't promise nothing—I’m an old ’un!’ Then I 
told ’°em who and what I was—what I’d done, and 
with that I whips out the jemmy from my sleeve and I 
flings it down! ‘There,’ says I. ‘That's my first 
offering as I’ve ever made to my Maker—and I ’ope 
*E’ll take it in the ‘umble spirit in which it’s made!’” 

The ex-Duke of Bleakmoor paused. His rugged 
face was working. 

“With God's grace,” he added huskily, “ I've kept 
straight since, though I’ve ‘ad more than one ’ard 
fight to git the better of the old longing. I've known 
my mouth water—before I could stop it—at sight of 
a likely crib, and I’ve known my ’cart to beat sinfull 
when I’ve read of a job pulled off smartly—or bungled, 
knowing ’ow I should ’ave worked it better in the days 
before I found grace. But I don’t pat myself on m 
back, my lad. I’m always keeping an eye over myself, 
watching myself and praying to ‘Im. Tis the only 
way. ‘ Gockaue ’ as brought many a man down 
with a run!” 

Bob nodded his head; then, deeply interested and 
impressed as he had been, his thoughts wandered, and 
misery found expression again on his plain, drawn face. 

The ex-burglar read it with his kcen eyes. 

“*If you'd a bed,” he said, “ you'd not be on the 
Embankment at this hour o’ night. I’ve told you 
about myself, if it'll ease your ’eart, you can do the 
same by me. Anyway, what's your name ? ” 

‘** Evans,” answered Bob simply. ‘* Bob Evans.” 

The ex-burglar’s eycs gleamed, and his pulses 
quickened—as he termed it—sinfully. Was this the 
chauffeur who had been mixed up with the Millborough 
jewel robbery, and had been acquitted by a coroncr’s 
jury of any complicity or knowledge of how Stevens 
came by his death ? 

“ Not from Millborough Hall?” 

“ Yes—that’s mc!” said Bob. 
my trouble——” 

But_he said no more. 

A faint cry, coming from the gloomy darkness, had 
reached both men’s cars. It was followed by a splash, 
and a hoarse shout in a man’s raucous voice ! 

A woman, onc of six men and women on one of tho 
seats, who had seemed asleep, had risen suddenly, 
slipped to the parapet, climbed up, and with a cry 
had flung herself into the water. 

“Look out!” shouted a man’s hoarze 
“She's coming down!” 

The ex-burglar and the ex-chauffeur pecred down 
for a moment at the water. 

“Yonder!” from Bob, who sighted something. 

And then he and Salvation Jemmy, like one man 
almost, climbed to the coping, and leapt. 

A mist hung over the lumpy water running out 
swiftly, tide and stream in harmony. 

Evans first reached the human thing coming 
down now on the surface, now below it. He was a 
strong swimmer, stronger than the ex-Duke of Bleak- 
moor, though the latter was cluse upon him. 

But the hapless woman, who had sought to end it 
all, was not unconscious, and the fierce instinct to live 
had been rekindled. As Bob reached her, she clutched 
her arms round his neck, and drew him under. 
Together they came again to the surface, Bob treading 
water with his fect, and with his hands trying to looscn 
the strangling grip of the arms round his neck. 

Stream and tide caught them both, and carried them 
out to where the current was swifter. Salvation 
Jemmy, no longer a young man, swum after. . 

They were under again. As they came up, Salvation 
Jemmy got the woman from behind under the armpits. 

“Let go your ’old!” he choked, spitting water. 
“T've got yer!” 

But all three went under as sho struggled madly, the 
horror of the death she had courted upon her. 

Once again the two men brought her to the surface, 
and as they did so, the woman went unconscious, and 
relaxed her grip round Bob's neck. Still gripping her 
under the armpits, Salvation Jemmy threw himself 
on to his back, floating and keeping her afloat, striking 
out with his legs. ae : 

But in doing so, unable to sce anything in the mist, 
water lumping round him, the woman hampering him, 
he kicked Bob Evans—and Bob went under, with 
scarcely any breath left in his body. 

They were shouting and running on the Embank- 
ment, and policemen were flashing bull’s-eyo lanterns 
on tho water, but tide and strcam had carried tho 
rescuers and the woman, and the miniature search- 
lights did not find them. : 

Some were running to the floating fire-station ; 
others to the floating ‘Thames police-station. 

Then after a sceming rather than actually long time 
lights flashed on tho water itself, and the sound of oars 
in rowlocks could be heard above the confusion on the 
Embankment and the lap and the rush of the wind- 
stirred water. 

“There they are!” shouted the man in the bows of 
the police-buat. “Slippy, mates, or we shall lose 
’em!” 

The stroke quickened. Spray flew. A sharp 


“But that’s not 


voice, 
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command from the man in the bows. A backing of 
water, and he grabbed—only just in time. 

Both Salvation Jemmy aad the woman he still held 
under the armpits were unconscious as they were 
drawn into the boat. 

And it was not till they had him in hot blankets at 
the floating station, with a hot bottle to bis feet, that 
he began to mutter. 

“ Where's Evans—Bob Evans?’ he muttered. 

And that was tho first news received by the police 
that somcone elso besides Salvation Jemmy had gone 
to the woman's rescue. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. 
“Don't Torture Me!” 


Wuey Drake awoke, the morning after his encounter 
with the Rough Terrors, he felt what he was alinost 
literally—black and blue all over. He moved as 
stiffly and as hobblingly as a rhcumaticky old gentle- 
man, and his looking-glass reflected a black eye, a lump 
the size of a pigeon’s egg on his forehead, and a swelling 
on the left side of his lower jaw. 

The reflection drew a grim laugh from him that was 
followed by a grimace. He was not conceited, but he 
flinched a little at the thought of presenting such a 
face to the woman he loved. 

“But Beth will have got my note,” was his next 
thought, ‘* before she is likcly to have heard from anv- 
one clse about last night’s busincss, and she'll know 
there’s nothing to worry about. And by this evening, 
when we meet, my face won't be so noticeable in the 
dusk—with the light behind me!” 

And then from the sheer gladness of the love in his 
heart he would have whistled. What mattered a 
bruise or two, a black eye, and the like 2 Beth loved 
him! But his effort to whistle was a dismal failure. 

“TI didn’t realise,” he muttered, “that my mouth 
had also been knocked out of gear. The dirty 
cowards !” 

He gritted his teeth; his eyes flashed. He was a 
fighter, but the last night’s dastardly assault on him 
had not been fighting. Nevertheless, he got grim 
satisfaction from the fact that his assailants had 
received more than they had given or bargained for. 

““Who was he?” he wondered, thin Hig of Old 
Stump. “I was groggy, and didn’t thank him as I 
ought to have done. But what an extraordinary 
character. What a frame, what a face—and that 
missing finger? There's a big story somewhcre 
behind him, with his uncanny humour, and_ that 
pet rat of his. I seemed to catch an echo of 
another man. Well, I owe him much, and I don't 
forget!” . 

But his thoughts again changed their channel. It 
was good to be alive, to love and be loved. He was 
dressed and shaping practical plans for the futuro 
when Lord Millborough came into the room. Sight 
of him recalled to Drake the faded portrait so strangely 
like Beth, and Lord a display of emotion 
on the previous night when Drake told him Beth 
Willow had promised to become his wife. — 

“ Drake,” said Lord Millborough in his curt way, 
“eonsider yourself on sick leave. How are you 
feeling ?” 

As a matter of fact Drake was far more concerned 
about Lord Millborough than himself at this moment. 
Tho uncrowned king of the big cotton town seemed 
to have aged visibly. The look in his cyes was that 
of a man who could not sleep. 

Again Drake asked himself what was the sceret 
cankcr gnawing the man’s heart or sonl? Since the 
previous night he 
had been inclined 
to associate — il 
with tho faded 
photograph _ like 
Beth. It must 
have been taken 
years ago. Was 
the memory of 
some bittcr, tragic 
romanco locked 
away torturingly 
in his breast ? 
Had he in the 
days when he was 
just Gcorge Mar- 
chant loved 
Beth’s mother ? 

Drake knew 
gencrally Beth's . 
family _ history ; 
that she was 
daughter of Pat 
Willow) ayd_ his 
first wife, who : 
before her marriage was a Lizzie Talbot. But Lizzie 
Willow had been dead a long while before he came as 
secretary to Lord Millhorough. He had never even 
seen a photograph of the woman generally supposed 
to be Beth's mother. Was that faded photosraph 
locked away in Lord Millbcorough’s sate that of Lizzie 
Willow ? . . 

His curiosity was not of tho prurient, prying sort. 


Bob Evans climbed on to the coping 
and leapt lo the rescue. 
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Some people are ghouls of a kind who love to dig up the 
graves of other folks’ pasts fop the sheer, morbid 
panes of doing so and unearthing skeletons. Drake 
iad asked and was asking himself these questions both 
because he was beginning to associate the woman he 
loved in a vague way with Lord Millborough’s secret 
haunting trouble, and because he was genuinel. 
worricd and deeply concerned for the man himsell 
Lord Billhorough 

to him. 

“T look worse than I am, sir!” he answered, with 
a smile. 

“It is outrageous!" snapped Lord Millborough 
sternly, “I'm thankful beyond words that you came 
through without more serious injuries. But the thing 
is‘@ reproach and a disgrace to the ncighbourhood. 
Anonymous letters are nothing to me; but I’ve been 
overwhelmed with them recently, as you know, 
threatening personal violence. I've just rung up 
Collett. These assaults and the apparent powerless- 
ness of the police to cope with them are becoming a 
crying scandal, I don't want to criticiso Collett 
unfairly. He was admirable during the last strike ; 
but he is more of a soldier than a policeman. If these 
Lravoes—evidently drawn from tho scum of Mill- 
borough—are to be suppressed, detective work is 
necessary. I have the samo criticism to make on 
Collett in the matter of poor Stevens’ death and the 
jewel robbery. I know—I know he bas many diffi- 
culties to contend with; but detective work, not so 
much hectoring other people about, is what is wanted. 
1 was hoping that the offer of a reward would prove 
effective.” 

“Tt hasn't been made public very long,” remarked 
Drake. He loathed Collett, but he did not take this 
opportunity to run the man down behind his back. 
“And Pickles has done something. He’s cleared the 
ground by securing Evans’ and Mary Willow's 
acquittal. And these things do take time, sir.” 

* Yes—yes,”” said Lord Millborough, rather absent- 
mindedly. 

“And,” went on Drake, “though only one of the 
six curs who sct on to ine has been collared—that’s a 
step in the right direction.” 

“But I didn’t come here to talk so much about 
that,” said Lord Millborough, with a slight, restless 
movement of his thin, transparent hands, ‘‘ but about 
—about what you told me last night—about yous 
engagement to—to Beth Willow!” 

Drake's strong, but somewhat comical face, owing 
to its sundry marks and discolorations, flushed. 

““ What are your plans, Drake ?” 

“ Marriage at the first possible moment,” was 
Drake's direct reply. ‘‘ I was rather foggy last night, 
or I should have told you them then. 1 fecl, sir, that 
that is hardly possible in my present position.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Lord Millborough 
slowly, the suppression in his voice betraying some- 
thing of the big struggle taking place within him to rule 
his emotions, 

The future of his and Mary Ryder’s child meant so 
much to him. And Drake was the man after his own 
heart. Let Beth’s future be a happy one, and the past 
and tho sin and the agony would be compensated for, if 
not completely—for that could never be—but at least 
in a measure. 

“You wish to be independent, Drake. The 
ordinary private sccretaryship, in itself, leads nowhere. 
You want something that will give your ambition 
scope. I quite understand, though I shall miss you 
terribly.” 

His voice went a little unsteady. 

* IVs good of you to say that,” replied Drake. “I 
had thought of Canada—therce’s scope out there ; but 
Beth's father must be taken into consideration !” 

Lord Millborough turned away suddenly, and paced 
the room. When he turned to retrace his stcps, his 
features were under control. 

* Beth,” went on Drake, speaking with charactcristie 
directness and simplicity, * 1s enc of those women who 
could not be happy at the expense of the happiness of 
others, She has flayed the mother to that unfortunate 
young sister of hers. She's the comfort of her father. 
These things have to be taken into consideration.” 

Lord Millborough crossed to the winduw and stared 
out, his back turned upon Drake. ‘There was a sheht 
movement of his shoulders. Oh, God, to be eunpelled 
to held back when all the father in the man yearne-! to 
open his arms to his daughter and call her py hea 
name! And what of the woman away ia a Londew 
Jodging-house ? 

“Bat,” wont on Diake, 
there’s a way.” . 

© That's so,” came from the tall fizare at the window 
at last, its back still turned, "Vir keenly interested 
in your future, Drake, your hap) iness—and hers. 
Vrom some people's point of vic * you're doing a 
foolish thing, marrying a girl in a different, lowes 
station of life. But not mine, Drake. Love it is that 
counts, *Love, Drake, love !”” 

Tho voice broke. Again there was a long pause. 

“ At the same time, the situation bas tu be reckoved 
with. I'm old cnough to be your father, Drake—and 
hers!” 

A harsh laugh came from tho man whose back wag 
still turned. 


had been a truce, staunch friend 


“where there’s a will 


“*Tlonve.” (See puge 640.) 


nr 


. you better than: you yourself perhaps realise. 
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“My influence extends beyond Millborough. Make 
your mind easy about the future, Drake. I — 
ou 
can't tolerate charity, and you'ro even afraid of 
accepting favours. You like to do everything off 
your own bat. I was something like that as a young 
man, Now listen to me. What I mean to do for 
you and-—and her will have nothing whatever to do 
with charity. I'm simply going to give you an 
opportunity, a better one than you have here with me, 
of proving the stuff you're made of. You know 
I’m interested in certzin Egyptian concessions, and 
that cotton-growing out there has long ago got beyond 
the experimental stage. I'm turning tho syndicate 
into a company with chief offices in London.” I shall 
fominate you for a place on the bohrd of directors— 
my wedding present to you and your bride will 
be tho necessary shares for qualification. I will have 
no thanks. I’m simply meking an opportunity. 
You've had practical experience with me. I shall 
ace that you're appointed London manager.” 

Drake strode up to him. 

“*T @n't know how to thank vou!” 

“Don’t try. I don't want you to. I only ask one 
thing of you in return—and you'll do it. Make her— 
_ A eae > 9? 
your wife = DaPPY:; ‘ . - 

Drake considcred himself so far on sick leave that 
he remained in his rooms aftcr he returned from 
Dudding and having given evidence against Bill 
Bowkcr, who looked most unpleasant with a broken 
nose and pulpy face. The Rough Terror remained 
absolutely silent during the brief proceedings, only 
speaking after the Bench scent him for trial. He 
secok his fist at Drake, and informed him that he 
would do for him when he came out, and the day of 
the working-man was coming. Which savourcd 
of Luke Woad. 

Now Drake was in his own rooms again, trying to 
work, but finding time most appallingly slow. He 
must wait till six o'clock before secing Beth. Truly 
tho future scemed rosy enough now. 

He had laid aside his pen and was dreaming when 
a knock heralded Brown's entrance and brought 
him to carth again. Jewel mysteries and crime and 
detective work had been for the time being clean 
blotted from Drakc’s thoughts, and beforo sight 
of Brown could recall these things he caught a glimpso 
of the writing on the Ietter the footman had brought, 
and a lover's instinct told Drake that it was Beth's. 

Ho waited till Brown was gone before tearing open 
tho envelope with the cagerness of a boy. He was 
right—from Beth—his Beth-—but— 

His cycs dilated; his hands closed up convulsively 
on tho paper. It was the letter Beth had penned 
by lamplight in the swall hours of the morning. 

“ Forget everything ; just as if it had never 
happened. Don't come to me; whatever 
happens don't think me false. But I ask you, 
in God's name, not to sce me, not to question me. 

¢ Ican write no more than this. I ask this for the 
sake of others, not myself. If you love me—and 
I know you do—you'll do as Task. And you— 
I shall bo happy if I can think of you going 
through life, strong, and straight, and brave, 
knowing that I, who love you, wouldn't ask this 
of you unless it had to be.--Betu.” 

Tho Peper slipped from Drake's hand, and he 
staggered like a man who had heen hit hard and sicken- 
ingly over the heart. Strong stuff though he was, 
moments had poe before he shook off ths stunning 
effects of th> low, before he asked himself why the 
woman he loved had written such a Ietter. 

And then, though he was no weakling given to 


throw up the sponge, a feeling of desperate despair 
assailed him. He 
know her. He 


himself had told 
Lord Millborough 
that Beth was 
one of those 
women who could 
not be happy at 
the expense of the 
happiness of 
others. And 
yet-—-— 

Ifo must see 
her. Ho wuld 
not accept. this. 
She must tell him. 
‘he man’s strong, * 
fighting spirit was 
Rsserting — itself 
again. What 
micht appear as 


én sasuperabio 
Costaclo to her Lord MeNborawyh purposely turned 
Wight not in his buck upon Drake. 


reality be such a 

thing. She must tell him. We sprang to tho door, 
only to pull up sharply. Small but hard facts had 
t» Le considered. She had told him she was going to 
work, and he couid not hopo to see her alono at the 
ehed He must wait till sx o'clock—must force 
pimself to wait as best he could, 


Naniing the baby is always a difficult yet a happy task. 
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Somehow he got through the rest of the day. 
was dark when he reached Shorthouse Row, tight- 


lipped and with strained cyes, and knocked on the j her happiness ; don't allow any clouds to fall 


door. , ; 
Beth had returned and opened it herself, shrinking 
back at sight of him. She looked a white, beautiful 
shost. 

so No, no!’ she whispered. ‘ You had my letter— 
don't torture me! If you love me, go!” 

. ** Because I love you—no!” 

And with that he was in the little siiting-room, the 
door closed behind him. There was no sizn of Fairy. 

“Beth!” Forcefully he took her by the shaulders. 
“You shall tell me! Iknow you—your self-sacrificing 
nature. I know you wouldn't have written that unless 
you really thought it had to be written for the sake of 
others ; but you shall, must, tell me, beloved!) You and 
f ope tBer shall and must rise superior to circumstances, 
Tell me——” 

“No, no! Don’t torture me! If your love's 
as great as you say it is—aye, and I know it is—you 
won't ask me another question—you'll just go. Oh, 
do you think if thero was a loophole of escape I 
shouldn't have found it, loving you as I do? It’s 
not my sccret, it’s not my happiness, but another's, 
ond it must be kept from you, much as I love you. 
Yet you can make me happy—I've told you how in 
my letter——” 

He caught her in bis strong arms and kissed her, 
torturing tee, yet not meaning to do so. 

‘** Beth, you're mine !” 

“ Always—but I can’t tell you! Always yours, 
always loving you, always watching your life, and 
knowing that you'll do great, strong things. That's 
to be my pride and consolation and my happiness. 
But it can’t be, and I can never tell you!” 

All her great womanly strength as well as her love 
seemed to find expression in her quivering voice. 
Drake was strong, but she was stronger at this moment. 
For some women are like that. Selfish, callous 
happiness cannot be happiness. 

“For whom ?” whispered Drako fiercely, yet not 
brutally. ‘For whom are you sacrificing your 
happiness and mine? I have a right to know. I 
can’t fight the unknown, but I can the known. Tell 
me!” 

“T can’t! Only this. I love you now. I never 
loved anyone else but you. You and love came 
together into my life. I thank God for it, and I shall 
thank God for it always, though you must go your 
separate way and I must go mine |” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 
B.th, the Comforter. 

As the postman passed the window of Pat Willow’s 
house in Shorthouse Row he had no idea that bebind 
the chcap lace curtains a girl’s face went white with 
disappointment, or that her eyes filled with hot tears, 

“No Ictter for two days. Oh, Beth, what shall I 
do ? ’—and Fairy’s voice broke pitifully. . 

Bob had written so regularly every day since he 
had left Millborough, but for two whole days bo had 
been silent, and Fairy’s el was torn between grief 

e ptickings of her dormant conscience. 
an ler ipeee ill, or had he discovered that which 
she had prayed on her knees ho would never find out ? 

The last post from London arrived about nino in 
Millborough, and now she must wait till the morning 
for the next. Beth, looking strangely white and worn, 
comforted her tenderly ; it was not like Beth to let a 
private grief intrude upon her sympathy for others, 
and she tricd her best to bring hope to Fairy’s tortured 
mind. ; . 

“‘ Don’t fret, dear,” she said, her arm going round 
the other girl's waist. ‘“ Bob may have had hea 
to do; his new master might have gone out of the 
country, and Bob have had no time to write ; a letter'll 
come along soon—perhaps to-morrow morning. Don’t 
worry too much.” 

Fairy's golden head shook dolefully. 

The faco of Sir Harold Hilmon rose before her— 
handsome, cynical and blasé. What had been taking 
place in that flat to which Fate had taken the man 
she loved 2? Had Bob found out? Did he think the 
worst of her ? 

“Tf I don’t hear I shall go to London to-morrow 
and find out for mysclf,” she said firmly. “IT won't 
stny here in suspense. I can’t stand it. I 
an‘l call on Bob's landlady. He may be 

“TI hate the thought of your going to London 
alone,” Beth murmured. ‘‘I shall worry about you, 
dear. But you are imagining all sorts of things that 
won't happen,” she went on. “* You are sure to have 
a letter from Bob to-morrow.” : : 

Fairy set her red lips in their old wilful fashion. 

“Tf T don't hear I shall go to London,” she auttered, 
and Beth said no more. Fairy and she shared the 
satnc room—two little beds side by side—and when at 
last Fairy fell asleep, tired out with her own miserable 
thougits, Beth was awake, sobbing her heart out, 
mufiling her sobs in the sheet lest they should wake the 
little sister, or the fpr whom ashe had always believed 
to be her sister till Luke Woad had torn the acale 
from her eyes, and who was really her cousin. 


It | 
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“ Oh, God,” she prayed, “ at least let Nothing ¢).. 
between little Fairy and her sweetheart, Int her ees ? 
her life... meee 

The day began early in the houses down Short 
Row, where nearly 
every family 
worked at the 
mills ; the buzzers 
and sirens woke 
sleepers to their 
duty before dawn 
hal streaked the 


r ky with the 
finger of day. 
Beth was up 


carly, but Fairy, 
too, was up, wait- 
ing for the post- 
man to bring the 
letter from Bob. 
She made a 
ptetcnce of help- 
ing Beth get tho 
breakfast, but her 
eves were watch- 
ing the window as 
a dog's cyes watch 
for the coming of 
its master. 

Suddenly the postman banged on the door —the un. 
mistakable ‘‘rat-tat”’ that tokens hasty nows— amd 
Fairy sprang from her chair and ran to the door, hit 
face alight with expectation. 

Beth smiled wistfully at the flower-like pictr:re sho 
made as she eagerly took the letter from the postinan 
an:l exchanged a few words of grecting with him. 

“Your Bob has written at last,” she smiled. “1 
was right, you sce.” But Fairy didn't reply. ‘The 
colour had faded from her face, and her mouth quivered, 

Beth was at her side in a second. 

“What's wrong, lassic ?”? she said in hee tender, 
decp voice, her face concerned and sympathetic. 

“Returned from the Dead Letter lice,” Fairy 
whimpered. ‘\Ob, Beth, what does it mean 1” 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


Tairy eagerly took the liter, 
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OT GOES A-HUNTING, 


£10 In Prizes for Last 
Lines Without Rhymes. 
Yoicxs! Tally-Ho! Our old Parrot has been to the 


THE PAR 


hunt this week, and has witnessed poor old Binks, who 
has ridden hard ata fence, being tossed over the obstacle 
by his artful nag. We invite you to tell us in a fifth line 
to the unfinished verse below what the Parrot said to 
console our old friend Binks in his misfortune, or othe: 
wise. 

This Inst line that you add need not rh yme ner 
scan with any of the other lines of the verse, bot it 
= not contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, 
and should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 

At the meet of the Tully-Ho Hunt, 
Binks rode on a fine prancing bay ; 
But it tossed him right over @ fence, 
And the Parrot was then heard to say: 
e e e e . e e . e 

An example last line, which must not be used, night 

read as follows: ‘‘ He won’t bounce about this.” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot’s comment on a Posed, and address {* to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Menristia Street, Londun, W.C. If you ine, you 
left-hand corner. Attemrts 
must arrivo not later than Thursday, December 23st. 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best a prize of £% #i:1 
be awarded. In the event of a tizthis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 10s. each will beawarded tothe curmpetiturs wnose 
efforts come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and compctitors may enter cn this 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF “ECGS” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to E. A. Taylor, 12 Western Road, 
Maidstone, Kent, for the following: 
With his now gamp before him, old Binks 
Hurried fast down the street through the rain, 
But walked into a basket of eggs, 
And the Parrot cried out this refrain : 
“ Fancy ‘sitting’ on shop eggs!” 
Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have beon awarded to 


the following : 
E. F. Edwards, 55 Woodlands Rd. 
Forbes, 65 Church 8t., Broughty Berry: 
ween's Buildings, Sou 3 A. R. McCullagh, 
bourne Lodge, West Hartlepool; R. Nis he 
Barns, Kilm ; Miss M. Power, 59 Argyle Rd., W. 
Eeling; Mise A. Stacey, Staff, Abergavenny Asylum, 
Moamou ire; H. Terry, 86 North St., Hailsham; 
W. J. Winsor, Royalist House, Whitchurch, Tavistock; 
W. C. Wright, 70 Hurst Grove, Bedford. 


, A. W. 
ene Franks, 
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Boren avish ri icks 


Our Sporting Jee Exposes Some Dodges 
of Unfair Fighters. 


Boxers may no longer use the desdly blow 
known as the kidney punch. It bus been barred 
by the National Sporting Club and at most other 
big boxing halls. 

Most good sportsmen are glad this decision has 
been made, as the blow is most d: ingerous, and no 
doubt the boxers who persistently use it will invent 
something new—posaibly a good trick punch 

A Jelries or a Johnson is as full of tricks as a 
kitien. But, 
of course they 
are genuine 
tricks in the 
way of feinting, 
ducking, side- 
stepping, and 
soon. Thena 
certain amount 
of deliberate 
deception is 
entirely per- 
missible in 


boxing. To 

pretend to be 

“GF more ex- 

Caused by Jumping. hausted than 


you really are, 
or to pretend 
to leave your- 
self unguarded, both with the object of drawing 
your Pd gai into a wild lead or attack, are 
perfectly legitimate manceuvres, and come under 
the ‘eating of ring-craft. 

There, are, however, tricks, knavish tricks, 
which only an unscrupulous boxcr will employ, and 
Amcrican boxers are great sinners in this respect. 

“Hitting below the belt” is one of the 
most serious of 
boxing offences. 
It is fair to say, 
however, that a 
pertochiy clean 

xer may some- 
times be un. 
pi paar 

ee it. An 
ark blow just 
below the belt is 
not nearly so 
paralysing in its 
effects as a fair 
punch in the pit 
of the stomach 
je above the 
elt. Sometimes 
a boxer may 
leave his ‘‘ wind” unguarded ; he secs, or rather 
intuitively feels—for a boxer, ‘of course, follows his 
opponent's eyes, and not his fists—the blow coming 
that will send him writhing to the floor, and he 
jumps up to avoid it. He gets a comparatively 
harmless blow just below the belt, but technically 
he has been fouled. A capable referee, how- 
ever, would have no difficulty in distinguishing 
between this unintentional offence and deliberate 
hitting below the belt. 

The latter is usually indulged in when the 
men are at_ close 
quarters and end on to 
the referee. The unfair 
boxer drops his hand, 
and, with a short, sharp 
jab, sends his opponent 
groaning to the floor. 
The referce may strongly 
suspect what has hap- 

ened, but he cannot 
E sure. It might 
have been a fair punch 
in the wind, which would 
produce much the samo 
elfect on the victim. 

The commonest 
classes of fouls, how- 
ever, are holding with 
one hand and hitting with the other. ” Here, 
fighting at close 


This hit below the belt is only a 
technical foul, 


Here an unfair fighter hes pranpe 

his foe’s guerd with his left, pulled 

tt down, and got in a crashing blow 
with his reght, 


A deadly Yankee sitadge is lo 
hit with an open hand, using 
the unpadded wr ist, 


again, ‘‘in-fighting,” that is 
quarters, provides the unfair boxer with his oppor. 
tunity, Ke grabs his opponent’s guard, pulls it 


down, and jabs him quick and hard on the unpro- 
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petra spot, which is usually the heart or “solar 
plexus” (pit of the stomach), for to pull away a 
man’s guard from his face would be {90 palpable. 
American boxers aro part icularly font of this 
manoeuvre 5 say tho men have clinched, that is, 
one has * led “at the other's head, missed, his arm 
shoots over the other's shoulder, and, to save 
himself fron a comiter, hecloses with his opponent 
chest iochest. * Break aw ay !” orders the referee, 
and a fair boxer would aprins right back. The 
rowue, however, who, you 
vill unders stand, is inside 
his opponent's arms, as he 
releases himself pusies the 
other man’s arms apart, 
thus throwing him off his 
balance. Or he may catch 
one arm and pull him half 
round so that he presents 
an casy mark, 

In fair boxing all hits 
must be made with the 
fist clenched and with the 
back of the glove. ‘The unfair 
Loxer gets in some of his 
deadliest. work by hitting 
with the hand open, and 
with the inside of the glove. 

Now, to the uninitiated 
it mig hit seem that a blow 
with the open hand would “be far less effective 
than one from the clenched fist, but the reverse 
is the case. To Legin with, the inside of the glove 
is not padded, whereas the back is, and then the 
un fair boxer does not hit with his open palm, but with 
the inside of his wrist, just where it joins the hand. 

As the penalty for using the open glove is 
instant disqualitication, it is clear that this 
manceuvre can only be tricd on with any safety 
when the men are close 
together and screened 
from the referee. 

It is one of those 
Yankee dodges we could 
well do without, and, 
as mentioned at the 
beginning,- the unfair 
boxer gets close in to 
his opponent, keeping 
his head down almost 
touching his adversary’s 
chest. He has got inside 
his foe’s arms, and in 
this position it is very 
difticult for the latter to 
hit him effectively, while 
he isable to jab upwards with either hand at his 
opponcnt’s chin or jaw. 

In nine cases out of ten the result of 
this very unfair blow is to put the victim to sleep; 
an upward punch on the point of chin, whether 
fair or unfair, producing temporary paralysis. 

Then terribly effective open-handed blows can 
Lo delivered in the form of short swings on the 
side of the face or jaw, the inside of tho wrist 
again doing the damage. A blow of this kind will 
cut a man’s cheek open to the bone, whereas 
a fair punch seldom diaws blood except from 
the nose or 
mouth. 

Boxers should use 
their heads, but, un- 
fortunatcly, some of 
them do so unfairly. 
The position for this 
foul is the same as 
before, that is, tho 
men close together, 
one with his head 
down on the others’ 
chest. Suddenly he 
jerks or shoots his 
head up, catching his 
Opponent under the 
chin, and jarring him 
very badly, if not 
out. See the fourth 


One 


wan of ms 
head un fal: 


A deadly jad inthe side with 
the point of tie elosie. 


The forcarm is sometimes used 
in (he sane wanas the point of 
the cllew. 


actually knocking him 
sketch. 

Yo duck under your adversary’s arm so that 
his fist whistles harmlessly over your head is a 
perfectly fair trick, calling for great judgment, 
agility, and accurate “timing. » The untair boxer, 
however, is not content with ducking ; as he slips 

sast bis opponent, he jats him in the side or 

ack with his elbow, while another mean dodge 
is to thrust your forcarm in your opponent’s 
mouth, 


Supposing baby is born on Christmas Day, what ts the best 
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You've No Need? 


fo Fes 


the BAD WE. y THE R 


for Throats Chest. 


Cus , damp, or fog will find the “ weuk spot” 
even in the robust, and maybe ley the seeds 
of serious chest-weakness. On the first 
appearance of a shurp pain in the chest, soreness 
in the throat, ditticulty in breathing, or when 
you begin to be troubled with anirritating cough, 
take a few Peps. 

The medicinal fumes of Peps, which are 
breathed into the throat and chest, possess a 
ronder ful ger mic ‘idal property. They destroy the 

“cold-germs”’ which ure lodging in the tissues of 
the threat aud broncla (beyond the reach of liquid 

medicine), Inflammation 
of the lung membranes, 
set up by sudden chill, 
is “Hae | allayed, and 
Peps alzo help Nature to 
repairthe injury wrought 
by incessant “conghing 
and sneozing. A few Peps 
tablets afford splendid 
protection for the chest 
on a bleak day. 
Peps owe their great 
success to the novel 
method of bringing the 
rich, air-like noticias 
given off by the Peps 
tablets into direct con- 
tact with the inflamed 
membranes of throat, 
chest and lungs. 


oy all Chemists, 


NOVEL AND USEFUL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“THIRD HAND” UMBRELLA CLIP. 


A small clip which fits un- 
noticed on the arinhole of the 
waistcoat or lady's waist- 
band, aud will hold an um- 
brella, stick or several par- 
cels—thus leaving both Lauds 
free, 
It will be found of immense 
vilue ou inuuwerable oce 
CUsions, ¢.g. > 
When "Booking a Ticket. 
Ata Race Meeting. 
When Carrying a Baby. 
When Shopping, etc., etc. 
Causes nO inconuvenicnce 


to wearer, and clip is not im 
the way when out of use, 
Price 7d., post free, 

“THIRD HAND” DRAWER VICE & HOOK, 
This article placed iv the drawer is firmly held by simyly 
closing the Crawer, 


Holds Ladiow’ Hair Switches; Holds 

the Pcints of Ha ns for Curls; is Useful tor Hanging 

is Uscful for Cleaning Chains and 
Jewellery, &c. 

Trices (p) ated, and in handsome case), hook aod vice, 223 

luvok only, 1-5 cither post” free. 


“THIRD HAND” THUMB MAGNIFIER. 


An ordinary Magnifier which is 
attached to the thiamb by means 
of a patent clip, this leaving 
Loth bands free. 

Invaluable for 
Threading Needles, 


Mechanics & Engineers, 
Staimp & Coin Collectors, 


Holds Razor gle ae 
rp! 
up Clothes; 


Microsc opic Work 

General Scientific burposes. 

A boon to those with defective 
Bight, or anyone ev raged in close 

work, 
Price (in hand resen' ction 
casey) 2S “e 
Fall pcticnlars ef ficse audothey specialities por! sree fom 


“THIRD HAND” PATENTS Ltd. (Dept. P}, 361.563 City 
Road, LONDON, E,C. 


ta 


name for it? 


“Stop! What's 
that noise?” 

The trekkers 
drew rein and 


= ps 

A Co ae 

WG as listened to the 
unusual sound 


which had reached the ears of their leader. It 
was at a wild spot a hundred miles from any- 
where in tho forest region of Lake St. John. 
The party were on their way to fresh hunting 
grounds. A human sound—and it had struck 
the leader as a human sound—was_ almost 
inconceivable in a place where they imagined 
themselves to be alone. 

‘* Seems to me as it’s a baim crying,” put in one 
after a moment's listening. 

There was amazement in every face. 

“Just what I thought,” said the leader. 
“Though I wasn’t much caring to say so. Yer 
don’t expect to come upon kiddies in this part.” 

“It’s over there,” and the first speaker pointed to 
where there was a break in the heavy undergrowth. 

He plunged into it, and almost immediately 
afterwards came back bearing—tenderly, clumsily— 
in his arms a baby boy who was kicking and crying 
with all his available strength. 

“ Now that’s tarnation funny!” exclaimed the 
leader of the little party. ‘‘ For if there’s a kiddy 
its folk can’t be far off. And I-don’t mind any 
strangers coming along by Raschawen.” 

“Not Wanted by His Loving Parents.”’ 

Every man was anxious to excel in attentions to 
the boy, though the attentions were not always such 
as he appeared to appreciate. The party pitched 
their tent on the spot and remained for some days. 
The forests and rivers yielded good sport. And 
they expected that the parents of the boy would be 
returning to claim him. Nearly a week elapsed. 

“TI guess sonny wasn’t badly wanted by his 
loving parents,” said the leader one evening by 
the camp fire.. ‘ And now they've had a darn good 
start. Waal, we must get along, and we'll stick 
to the kiddy.” 

He used that “we” editorially, for from that 
time the little fellow who had been found in the 
forest, and who had had such a narrow escape, was 
taken care of by the party. Each of the three 
men did something daily towards his upbringing. 
They did it with pride, and there was never heard 
a grumble that the lad was a burden. 

A name marked on one of his tiny articles of 
underwear had been given him by the men. It 
might have been the name of makers. Or 
it might have been the real name of his parents, 

It was Louis Aoust St. Quentin. 

Louis St. Quentin was the name under which he 
grew up, and for years his lot was cast with these 
three good souls, buried in the forests of Canada, 
fighting for their daily bread and fortune. Away 
from every civilised influence, Louis St. Quentin did 
not sce the face of a woman until he was fourteen 
years of age. 

His First Sight ef a Woman. 

“ At the age of seven I could shoot straight at a 
little wooden target cut out for me by Hiram Marris 
and placed at fifteen yards,” he has confessed. 
“ T was able to watch the fishing lines and give the 
signal. I was not useless at seven. I could make 
the fire and do lots of things which are not in a 
boy’s education. I had no books. I knew nothing 
about books. But Marris taught me to read and 
write. He used to make charcoal pencils to write 
with. I used to copy out song verses and things 
which he remembered learning when he was a 
boy, and young Bill and Matthew would teach 
me verses they knew. I was happier then, for I 
have always loved poctry or anything which had 
pretensions to being verse.” 

The rapid advance made by Canada and the 
gigantic growth of emigration changed the fortunes 
of the party, and they were trekking once more to 
fresh lands and new outlets when Louis reached 
his fourteenth year. 

And on this trek he met the first woman he had 
ever scen since he could remember human faces. 

They came upon a settlement kept by a man 
who had once been a farmer in ecelordctiire, 
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A FOREST BABY WHO BECAME A POET, 


This man’s wife received the foundling boy with 
open arms, and entertained him with womanly 
delight. She showed him the utmost motherly 
attention, and sought to persuade him to remain 
with them. But Louis woukl hear of no suggestion 
which would involve separation from the unselfish 
“fathers " who had saved him when he had been 
left to die, and who had brought him up from 
babyhood. 

Little did he dream that his dear Marris and Bill 
and Matthew would themselves be parties to 
separation, and leave him no choice; but they 
realised that the boy was standing on the threshold 
of manhood. They could do nothing for him. 

“If he don’t get a woman’s influence he won't be 
worth a darn,” observed Marris to his companions, 
assembled in secret conclave. ‘No man ever is. 
He'll get a start here. She'll be like a mother to 
him. She says-so, and she’s agreed. So, boys, 
we gets off while he ain’t looking.’ 

That was the nature of the plot which had been 
arranged between the three “fathers” of Louis 
and the couple on the settlement. 

Always Sighing for the Old Days, 

One morning Louis St. Quentin woke to find that 
his friends had gone. 

They had just come into his room, kissed the 
lad as he slept, and left him. All that day he went 
about the cabin sobbing his young heart out. 

How valiantly did John Blake and his good 
wife strive to be to the boy all that his companions 
had been. They lavished care and love upon him. 
He realised this. Yet he was always sighing for 
the old days. Hunting—shooting—riding—these 
had become natural to hin, He could indulge in 
them now to some extent, but there were the subtle 
influences of civilisation at work in everything 

Then came a remarkable change. The Blakes 
had brought out with them a number of English 
books. As Louis became more confident in his 
reading he acquired an insatiable thirst for litera- 
ture. He has left it on record that before he left 
these good people he had read the Bible through 
from Gencsis to Revelation three times. From 
reading to writing. Foems, tales, wonderful 
pictures of forest life. He wrote all with natural 
ease. It was as if his taste and inclinations had 
entirely nara with the full acquirement of the 
precious art of reading. 

‘I want to be a great writer,” he wrote to a 
well-known Canadian editor, one day. ‘I get all 
manner of ideas, I feel that I could write of the 
forests and the prairie so that othor people would 
come to love them, and know them as I know them. 
Alas, I have no one to give mea start. Iam onlya 
foundling with no influence to bring my gifts, such 
as I feel them to be, before anybody. Perhaps 
even (his wil! not reach your eyes,’ 

A Note from the Editor, 

However, it did, and to this day tho letter is 
preserved. The youth had an enCouraging note 
in reply informing him that he might send along 
some of the taings he wrote. 

By the time that this informal introduction 
seemed to be opening into promise of a reputation 
for the lad, however, his wild and untamed spirit 
took another turn. Trained as he had been to 
wild ways and the self-made laws of the forest, 
and the hunter’s changing fortunes, the curious 
uncertainty of his nature is not to be marvelled 
at. Now it was the old, old craving for the life 
of the wild which reasserted itself. 

“T am going off to-day,” was his‘ startling an- 
nouncement to Mr. and Mrs, Blake one morning, 
He was polishing up his weapons at the time 
“T shall come back to see you again. You dear, 
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dear people, I can never forget you. But I am 
going away now, for I don’t know how long.” 

“ But where are you going 2?” asked John Blake, 
greatly perturbed. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” 

“TI don’t know, I don’t Imow,” answered 
young St. Quentin. I only know that I must pct 
away. I am going north. As far north as I cay 
get, where I shall not hear any human voice for a 
very long time. Where I shall not see anybody 
but put the beasts, and the birds, and fishes.” 

“It's impossible, Louis!" exclaimed the house- 
wife. ‘‘ However are you going to live ?” 

“ By my gun and line, mother,” he answered 
quickly. ‘ This is 4 country where Nature won't 
let a man starve if he isn’t tired. I shall he all 
right. You look after each other and think of me. 
I shall think of you, and of Marris, and Bill, and 
Matthew. I wonder where they are now ?” 

Nothing more was said, and the coup!s rather 
allowed themselves to hope that at the last monzent 
the youth would change his mind. 

Instead, when they went to his little room 
which, with his own hands, John Blake had made, 
they saw to their grief that Louis had gone. 

That was the last they saw of their favourite alive, 


His Clothes the Skins of Beasts. 

Leuis St. Quentin carried out his plan to the 
letter. He pushed northwards to the great forest 
country then untrodden by human beings. White 
men had not then touched the region, and he camo 
upon no native tribes, He journeyed day after 
day, and month after month without sight of a 
human face. Through awful silences, He utterly 
lost track of all civilisation, and had to cut his owo 
paths through wild territory. 

His heir grew long, so that it became as that of 
those historic wild men in the picture-books, 
In time he came so that he had to take his clothes 
from the skins of animals he killed. For nearly 
two years he travelled in regions entirely wild, 
and without knowing, himself, whither the paths 
were leading him, or what lay before. Then 
one day he came upon some hunters in the forest, 
and knew that at last he had retumed to some 
place where human beings were congregated. The 
men hailed him and treated him at first as though 
he were some new specimen of man they had dis- 
covered at large in the woods. His conversation 
soon proved to them that he was not a freak, 
except in appearance. 

Hair Down to His Waist. 

In outward form he was certainly a strange 
object, and it is not surprising that we find that as 
he appeared in the streets of the town the women 
and children regarded him with fear He wore crude 
skins to cover his person. His hair reached to 
his waist, and his face was a deep brown colour. 
He was barefooted, and to his knees. It was 
difficult indeed to realise that he was an Englishman 
or @ Frenchman. Opinions differ as to which 
country can claim him. 

Louis St. Quentin, soon, however, gave fine 
evidence of his civilised nature. It was as though 
the retum to brother humanity quickencd his 
nobler being into life. The name of the foundling 
who had been saved from death as a baby that day 
in the forest many years before, soon filled every- 
body’s mouth. He wrote a series of articles 
dealing with wild life. The public asked for more. 
That thrilled him. He gave more. Strong, virile, 
original work which caught the atmosphere of the 
forest in its grip. The work reached the States, 
great American editors sought him out, and mada 
extraordinary offers to him. 

Laid to Rest In a Forest. 

“T cannot do work like that,” he answered. 
“When I write you shall see it. I cannot say 
when that will be, It is only when—when I think 
of the life in the wild. I live it over again then, 
and then I write.” 

He wrote a little book of poems. They wero 
published in Canada, and added to his fame. 

Then came the dramatically sudden news that 
he was dead. 

That was nearly twelve years ago. No_ doubt 
the reaction on his retum to civilisation caused 
his death. Hoe was a child of Nature. He had spent 
his life in communion with wild nature. And when 
he left her, the essential clements went out of his 
life. On the threshold of a brilliant literary career 
the forest founaling died. 

John Blake saw that the béy upon whom he 
had bestowed the love of a father was laid to rest 
“in @ big forest” as he desired. 

(Next week: *’ The Foundling Who Wrote the 

National Anthem.’’) 
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Our Twelfth Article on the Curse of 


The British Waiter Won't be 
; Downtrodden— 


and over 9s. was deducted. In 
a third case the waiter ought 
to have reccived 16s. 10d., but 
all he got was 2s. 8d. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why 
the waiter needs tips, and whyhe 
buzzes round customers in | way 
that is often irritating. Tips, 
in many places, are his sole 
means of livelihood. At these 
particular restaurants he has to 
pay for his pone receiving no 
wages at all. And, in addition, 
he is fined for this, that, and a 


Full Wages 


Have you over inquired what happens after you | hundred and one different things the whole time he 


have complained to a restaurant manager about 
ur soup being cold, or having to wait too long 
or your fish or your joint ? 

The complaint is entered in a book kept for the 
purpose, and once a week a sort of court is held 
and each man complained about is called upon for 
an explanation. If it is not considercd satis- 
factory—and it rarely is—tho waiter will be fined, 
generally half-a-crown or more. 

This is one of the scores of fines which help to 
swell the profits of most of our great restaurants. 

The fining system in many restaurants is a hig, 
black blot that is growing larger and larger. Its 
presence accounts in a great measure for the growth 
of the tipping evil. The waiters are fined to such an 
extent that tips have become absolutely necessary 
to them if they are to live at all. 

And the system explains, too, why we have 
60 many more foreign waiters than English. Hotel- 
keepers and restaurant proprictors assert that the 
ae waiter is no good, that he is disobliging, 
lacking in courtesy to customers, careless, inatten- 
tive, and a lot more things ; but, speaking broadly, 
these statements are not true. The English waiter 
is quite as competent and as obliging as the waiter 
from the Continent, and quite as rcady to take to 
the work where the conditions make life possible. 


Foreigners Take Anything. 

The truth of the matter is, the Englishman is 
tired of the fining system, says so, and loses his 
job. The foreigner, on the other hand, puts up 
with the evil and loses a big percentage of his 
wages. 

The English waiter contends that he is entitled 
to what he has earned, and he has no desire to 
expect customers to make up his mutilated wages. 

The foreign waiter is different. He is satisfied 
not with what he has earned, but with what he can 
yet—what his employer is pleased to give him, 
or rathor leave for him. 

For the rest he trusts to luck and the patrons of the 
place wherahe works. And he grovels round you 
at the end of your meal in a manner which no 
self-respecting Englishman would adopt for a 
moment. 

At some restaurants not only are the meagre 
wages tampered with, but part of the tips is taken 
aswell. Every moming, before starting work, each 
waiter has to hand to the manager a certain fixed 
sum from his tips of the previousday. So that in 
tipping your favourite man you are really paying 
his employers to retain his services. 


Fined Weekly for Broken Glass. 

Another regular levy made in most establish- 
ments is that known as “glass money.” It is sup- 
posed to be for breakages, but the waiter has no 
control over it. He does not know what is broken 
or who breaks it. He must pay so much a week 
regularly, and he must pay it whether anything 
is broken or not. 

The ‘glass money” varies from a shilling to 
33. 6d. a week. All the waiters without exception 
have to pay it, although it is well known that most 
of the glass broken is broken by the pantryman 
or by customers. Too much power is given to the 
superintendent judgin; by the way he uses it. 
The favouritism mh obtains in other trades, 
as pointed out in previous articles, is prevalent 
also in the catering trade. 

The supcrintendent often makes use of the fining 
system to give “digs” to those who are not 
favourites, and he knows he is safe because fines 
mean more grist to the employer's mill. 

A few commission tickets taken at random give 
glaring examples of the extent to which ceductions 
are made. In one case a waiter was due to receive 
18s. Gd., calculated as so much in the £1 earned at 
his tables. He received only 6s. 8d., the rest 
going into the pocket of his master in the way of 
deductions for various things. 

In another case the commission due was 16s. 4d. 


On page G38 will be found an article entitled “How to make a nan love you.” 


is there. 

This is why English waiters are conspicuous by 
their absence. The fining system threatens to 
destroy their independence. It saps their spirit 
and reduces them almost to beggary. They must 
either beg—with their eyes—of customers, or they 
and their wives and their families must go short of 
something. It is degrading, unmanly, un-English, 
and Englishmen refuse to stand it. 


No Liberty for the Boys. 

So rife is the system that it has extended to the 
boys employed in the restaurants. If, when leaving 
one of these places, you want to buy a newspaper 
at the door and you have no change and the boy- 
in-buitons runs and gets it for you, the manager 
will probably fine him 3d. for “leaving the inner 
door.” The fact that the lad had been smart and 
attentive, and pleased a customer, and mado you 
remember the place, is not taken into consideration. 

Boys aro fined for leaving the light on in a 
telephone box, for “ making faces,” for walking 
peculiarly to amuse other boys. All boyish pranks, 
and harmlo3s—but all looked upon as grave crimes 
by the heads of hotels and restaurants. 

_ Employers argue, here as elsewhere, that fining 
is necessary in order to maintain discipline, but 
the waiters themselves vigorously maintain that 
tho system, so far from making men dutiful, 
punctual, and careful, tends to make them careless 
and indifferent. 

Must Wear a Won’t-Come-Gff Smile. 

They are not given a suitable opportunity to 
explain little mistakes. If a waiter, in his hurry, 
happens to put a wrong number on a bill to-day, 
a week passes before the mistake is brought home 
to him, and then he is‘fined, one reason being that 
he has forgotten all about it and because of this 
cannot give an explanation which is regarded as 
satisfactory. If his attention were drawn to the 
error on the day that it was made he would be able 
to explain just how it occurred and to show, 
very likely, that he was not really to blame. 

He is a prey to any customer who cares to 
complain, and a prey to the man who employs 
him. He must wear a smile-that-won’t-come-off 
all day long. He must stand by and say nothing 
when a customer blames him for the slowness of 
the cook and he must submit as well toa fine, a fine for 
@ matter over which he has not the least control. 

Abolish fines and deductions in our restaurants 
and we shall soon have more English waiters. 

The difference between the British waiter and 
the foreign waiter is this: 

The British waiter wants to be paid by the man 
he works for; the foreign waiter is not particular. 
He swallows fining like children swallow physic— 
puiis a face a jittleZand that is all. 

The Britisher says: ‘The money is mine. I 
have carned it. I'll have my wages or my notice.” 

He gets his notice. 
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“LIKE A GRIPPLE WITH 
RHEUMATISM.” 


“ Lused to be like a cripple with rheumatism,” 
says Mrs. M. Smith, of 56, Upper Brook Street, 
Oswestry, “ and at times I could not help groan- 
ing with the pain. It was impossible to stoop. 
The rheumatism seemed to be in my very bones 
and joints so that I could scarcely move. The 
limbs were sometimes swollen. 

“I bad been suffering nearly two years with 
this miserable complaint, and had almost given 
up all hope of getting well again, when I heard 
that Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills were good 
for rheumatism. I got a box to try, and the 
effect of a thorough course of them was wonderful. 
Almost from the first they did me good, and after 
a time they completely cured me. 

te It is nearly a month now since I left off taking 
the pills, yet I have not had a twinge of the old 
complaint. It is the first time for years that I 
have been out of pain. I can do my housework 
with ease, and feel bettcr than I have been for 
years past. (Signed) Mary Smith.” 

2s, 9d. a box, 6 boxes 3s, 9d., of all dealers; 
or from Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for back- 
ache or kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doun's 
Hackacne Kidney Pills,the same as Mrs. Sinith 
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Some Sidelights on a Very Slippery Customer. 


WHERE do ccls come from? Ignorant people 
believe that horsehairs in some marvellous way 
become endowed with life and develop into the 
young of these creatures. This is not, of course, 
the way in which Nature works, but tho truth is, 
perhaps, still more wonderful and romantic. 

Far away near the west coast of Ireland, where 
the ocean is really deep—that is to say, where the 
distance from surface to bottom is anything from 
one to four miles—can be found a curious little fish. 
Many specimons have been caught in trawling nots, 
and they are peculiar littl objects, for they aro 
as transparent as if made of glass, 

When placed in water they are practically 
invisible save for their eyes, which are black and 
have a most weird appearance as tho little creatures 
swim to and fro. Now it has been proved that this 
fish turns to a young eel, just as a tadpole turns vo 
a frog. 

Hew they Reach Our Shores. 

But still more wonderful is the way in which, 
while this gradual change is taking place, tho eel- 
tadpole, as it may be called, finds its way eastwards 
till it reaches our shores. 

By the time it does so it is like a grown-up eel, 
but is only about two inches long. Riverside 
people call them “elvers,” and know that in the 
winter months they may often be seen in millions 
ascending the rivers. 

The waters of the’ Severn and other western 
rivers are often so packed with them that it would 
be difficult to dip even a cup into the stream without 
securing at least one. 
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more adventurous, mcg wriggle their way 
overland for considerable distances. Thoy have 
even been seen to surmount a six-foot wall, pushing 
each other from behind, and taking advantago 
of evory crevice and crack. 

Similarly wet rocks and wet grass — no 
obstacles to them, though, of course, they prefer 
a rain-filled ditch. Thore is some paage nerd 
as to how ‘far they can travel without any dep 
of water, but they can certainly do so for some 
hundreds of yards. 

Eels are often found in ponds quite in the interior 
of the country and over a thousand feet above 
sea-level. 

Some Settle In the Atlantic. 

It might be thought that one such journey would 
be enough for any fish, however fond of travel. 
But it is certain that ecls never breed in our islands, 
and, therefore, if they were all content to settle 
down and live and die at their destination the 
species would soon become extinct. No doubt 
some do settle down, and their life-story is ended. 

Others, however, have been found actually on 
their way back, by some wonderful instinct, again 
overland to the nearest rivulet or stream, down to 
the sea ond far out to the depths of the Atlantic. 
But, just as a lady would be very unwilling to travel 
so many miles in her ordinary stay-at-home frocks, 
so these eels put on new dresses before they start 
their journey. 

Fishermen who catch cels have lon 
two varieties—the silver cel and the yellow one. A 
Danish naturalist has recently proved that these are 
really not distinct kinds, but that the silver coat 
is put on both by male and female before they start 
forth on their return travels, 

The eye also becomes larger and brighter, so that 
the eel becomes distinctly smarter in appearance. 
The change happens to the male when it is from 
four to seven years old, and to the female when it 
is eight or nine. 

If anyone wishes to get up an animated discussion 
among a party of fishermen it is only necessary to ask 
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SPARKLETS MAKE 


Tas week the total amount of prize-money awarded 
for Sparklets now stands at £883. Sparklets make a splen- 
did game for social parties and the attempts evolved by 
you and your friends may not only provide you with amuse- 
ment but may win a big cash prize for you as well. 

You will tind Sparklets simple and easy to make. 
What you have to do is to make a sentence or phrase 
containing the letters of a given word. This week it is 
‘ Hit,” which you will find on the entry form opposite, 
while the pietures in the heading above will no doubt help 
you with ideas. 

An example sentence, which must not be used, and 
which will show ad how to make ones, might read: 

THeatre A ce WhisTles. 


You will see at a glance that each word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of ‘‘ Hit,’’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words ot your phrase, a fact 
which simplifies your task considerably. At the same time 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 
‘* Hit’ in their proper order. 

You may send two Sparkiets 
on one entry form for 6d. 

Half of the prize-money available will be awarded to the 
competitor whose ‘‘ Sparklet”’ is considered the best by 
the adjudicators, and the remainder will be distributed 
amongst those whose attempts come next in merit. 
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2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita 
postal order for , an Ree it in an envelope addressed to 
the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 
ee your envelope “ Sparklets No. 20” in the top left-hand 
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RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 17. 


In this Contest the amount available for distribution is 
£53 12s., which brings the total allocated up to £382. The 
first prize of £26 16s. has been awarded to F. C. Puttock, 
112 Heath Road, Twickenham, who submitted the follow- 
ing ‘‘ Sparklet’’ on HAT: 


Hero purchAsed sweeT heart's. 


(Names of Recipients of Consolation Gifts will be found 
| 


on Page tii, of cover.) 
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Clean Counters Catch Customers 


Why Some of our Shops Lose Customers, a. 
Some Hints on How to Regain Them. 


‘Tue winter season is usually a very busy ¢;,. 
with the tradesmen. Customers flock this! i, ;, 
shops they have novor visited beforo; and ii. <0, 
circumstances it should be the main object cf 
every shopman to get some of these custom:r, to 
call again in the future. 


Most shopmen soem to think they have on!\ {» 
make their windows look nice to capture custonse.. 
But the best customers, such as the all-impoi!..t 


housewives of the neighbourhood, are quici: io 
desert if the man behind tho counter is either cy 
or wanting in cleanliness. - . 

As models of uncleanly behaviour, take some of 
the sweetstuff shops. A recent visit to ten of ihew 
in a London suburb revealed tho fact that only oie 
was worth visiting again. In each of tho others tho 
girl behind the counter either licked her finsers to 
take down @ paper bag, or blew into the bay with 
her mouth, or mauled the sweets about with her 
fingers instead of using a shovel. 


Sweets Covered With Dust. 

In one case a maid was sweeping up tho floor 
and all the dust was sottling on the exposed sweet- 
meats on tho counter which the proprictress Jiad 
quite forgotten to carefully cover up. Now, 
suppose this proprietress, anxious to gain a reputa- 
tion for cleanliness, had scolded the maid for carc- 
lessness. ‘* You havo ruined a sovereign’s-worth of 
sweets. I cannot possibly undertake to sell dusty 
sweots to my customers.” How tho customer's 
opinion of her would have risen. 

Then there are the grocors. A grocer’s assistant 
handles so many kinds of material that his hands 
are apt to get ib Aftor diving into the back 
of the shop to grind coffee or open a packing-casc, 
he dives back and seizes on a round of bacon, 
regardless of the frowns of his customer. Tho 
bacon thus arrives home with his dirty finger- 
marks all along the fatty border. 

“T won't go to that shop again,” declares the 
disgusted customer. 

If, however, the shop-assistant had been repri- 
manded, ‘‘CGo and wash your hands at once and 
don’t let me catch you handling bacon again with 
dirty fingers,” the customer would realise that the 
shop was a clean one, 


Beware of Bad Butchers. 

In a butcher's, things cannot be expected to look 
nice, and so the lazy and unbusiness-like butcher 
seizes the chance to be dirty. He neglects to keep 
his floor well sawdusted ; he exposes too much meat 
to the air, and he allows his apron to becomo 
filthy. Sometimes he accidentally cuts his finger, 
and, instead of carefully wrapping it up, he proceeds 
to serve a lump of rump-steak to his next customer 
with a finger clotted with blood. 

The wise butchor would keep himself and his 
shop quite clean. And instead of exposing ticrs 
of beef and mutton to the germs of the air and tlio 
dogs of tho town, how much better and more 
effective would a line of stuffed sheepskins and 
cowhides be as an advertisement? It would cer- 
tainly attract the best customers in the neighhour- 


The tradcspeople realise how unbusincss- 
like all this kind of thing is. At loast threc- 
quarters of the best customers in every town 
prefer to visit the cleanest and best-behaved shop 
people ; and any shopkeeper who takes note of this 
and acts upon it is bound to secure permancat 
customers. 


INFLUENZA COLDS 


and Epidemic Coughs Cured by 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Mrs., Harness, 20 ‘Telford Street, Barrow-in- 
Furness, writes: “I suffered weeks from avery 
bad attack of influenza, coughing night and day, 
and nothing gave me relief. Then I tried Venus 
Lightning Cough Cure, and in a very short tims 
the cough stopped and I am now quiet cured. I 
would recommend your remedy to all the world. 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure was awarded tho 
Grand Prix and Gold Medal for purity and 
efficacy at the recent Paris Health Exhibition. 
and is a perfect remedy for all chest, lung, and 
throat troubles. Price 94d., 1/1}, and 2/9 of wll 
chemists, 
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AMUSING EXPERIENCES THIS WEEK. 


The narrator of the following article, Mr. James Spratt, claims to be a 
grandson of the inventor, or, rather, the discoverer, of Spratt's dog biscuits, 
—a late Admiral Spratt. 

He has worked at practically every trade and calling, has dug for gold 
and eilver, shot big game, poached sea!s, and, in short, crammed more 
enjoyment and adventure iato his life of twenty-nine years than perhaps 


leavin 


I couLp 

find no work 
in Kent 
sufficiently 
well paid to 
) tempt me to remain here. People gave me food 
) and beer in abundance, and even a few cents, but 
, I was offered no better work than that of 
1 carrying bricks up a ladder on to a scaffold. 
: I arrived in Kent in the early morning and 
left at midnight aboard a freight train bound for 
‘Tacoma. Here work was also scarec. Tho orly 
job I could get was that of polishing copper measures 
it a brewery, for which I was paid a few cents a 
day and all the beer I cared to drink. | 

I stayed in Tacoma, working at the brewery, 
, for ten days. The police would not allow me to 
remain longer, but merely because I prefcrred 
, to sleep in out-buildings rather than take a lodging 

in one of the filthy ‘‘ doss ’’ houses. 
f I boarded ao freight train which was going to 
3 Portland, Oregon, but at Cantralia J had the mis- 
fortune to be found by the brakeman, who, although 


; tho train was at the time running at about twenty 
; miles an hour, succeeded in throwing me overboard, 
and what was worse, practically into thé arms of 
: a policeman, who was watching the line. 

i Threw Lumps of Ceal at Me. 

is * The latter marched me off, bruised from head to 
foot, and barely able to walk, to the nearest police- 

2 station ; but since I had ship discharges in my 
pocket “ " good,” and said I was trying to get 

. to Portland, where I was going to join a ship, 

1 I was detained only twonty-four hours, during 

h which time I was given three good meals. 

8 When the time arrived to let me go_the police- 
man who had caught me accompanied me to the 
railway station, and then he himself remaining at 
n discreet distance, ordered me to get on the top 

k of a passenger train, which was about to start for 

r Vortland, and threatened to “ club ” me if I did not 

¥ obey or if I happened to be caught in the act. 

t It was night and as dark as the proverbial 

0 hat, and so I had no difficulty in following tke 

* amazing instructions. 

But at Kelso I was once again discovered. This 
time it was a guard who found me. Before I was 
nware I had been seen the man threw and hit me 

3 on the head with a large picce of coal. I slid to 

3 the ground like greased lightning, taking care, 

3 of course, to keep the train between myself and my 

4 enemy, aud in the darkness that still prevailed 
managed unseen to crawl on to the cowcatcher, ana 

. here in a very cramped position and blinded with 

° dust, and expecting every moment to be jolted 
on to the track, I travelled to Kalama on the 

: Columbia river. 

; A New Outfit from ‘a Clothes’ Line. 

: he moraing was now dawning. Therefore I 

4 stole quickly away into a country place, and having 

t plenty of food in my pockets, slopt and ato until 


darkness came again. 

Then I went forth to see if I could not find a 
change of linen, which I was badly in need of, 
after having travelled so far in such exposed 
situations. I found a whole rig-out—siirt, pants, 
5 socks, and so on on a clothes’ line, and having 
washed and changed on the banks of a small 
, stream, stole back to the railway and rode in a 
freight train to Portland. : 

Here two policemen saw me getting off the train 


and immediately gave chase. I dodged out of 
: their sight for a few moments and in these precious 
7 moments happened to stumble on a hammer, 
* with which I at once began to tap the wheels of a 

train. 
‘ The men came up to me and asked me if I had 
i seen a tramp. I replied that I had and that he 
i had gonc in the direction of the town. ° 


«Tf he comes back here,” they said, ‘‘ knock him 
on the head with your hammer and send for us. 


For the best criticisms I will give five briar pipes. 


a other person of the same age. 

ast weeks he told how he ‘* cadged” his living while in Winnipeg. After 
A Winnipeg he tramped on, staying at various places a short time, 
until he reached Kent, in Ontario. 


We have received a message that he has been 
working the trains for several nights past.” 

I found Portland to be a delightful and busy 
city, but was afraid to remaia longer than a day 
lest I should be recognised as the tramp for whom 
the police were searching. 

When night came I mounted the coaches of o 
passenger train and rode to Dallas, where once 
again I met with the annoying experience of having 
to vacate my position owing to the enemy hurling 
coal at my head. 

On being driven from tho passenger train I 
discovered 2 tortuous seat beneath the trucks of a 
freight train, near the wheel axles, and went on to 
Pendleton. 


Two Dollars for Singing Songs. 

Pendleton, alas, had no work to offer me,”and so 
after earning a conple of dollars by singing rousing 
patriotic English songs at the doors of an English 
restaurant, I returned to the railway, jumped into 
a box car, and travelled to La Graid. 

Here there had been a great wedding on tho 
previous day, and in the evening an ox had been 
roasted in one of the squares and served up with 
otier good things to the inhabitants, 

Apparently the merry-making had been kept up 
to a very late hour, and whin it had all come to an 
end the people had been too tired or too drunk 
to even carry away many of the knives and forks. 

It was just getting light when I walked into the 
town and chanced upon the scene of the debauch. 

I immediately set to work to finish up some of 
the many delicacies which still adorned the tables, 
and to fill a7small bag with those that I could not 
eat. 

Later ov in the day I earnt three dollars by helping 
to restore the streets to a normal condition. After 
this I explored La Crand, and developed an intenso 
dislike for the place. Therefore I agreed to tramp 
to Huntington with a couple of negroes. 


We Milked Cows Into a Bowler Hat. 


On reaching Huntington we went on to Nanipa, 
Glens Ferry, and finally to Shoshone. 

No attempt was made to find work, and a full 
month was oceupicd in covering the distance. 
When we grew hungry we purloined a turkey or 
chicken, or begeed, while when trouL!ed with 
thirst we went into the meadows and on to the 
plains and milked the cows into a bowler hat. 

Big, strong fellows were those negroes, and I 
cannot say that I altogether appreciated their 
company, as I had a little moncy oa me. : 

1t wa3 not before we reached Shoshone that an 
opportunity presented itself for my ridding myself 
of them. Here, however, I made both of them 
helplessly drunk cheaply, quickly, and brutally, and 
then stowed myself away beneath the trucks of 
a freight train and travelled to Pocaiclla. 

A #ew miles outside this town I found employ- 
ment on a small farm, and so light was the work, 
and so princely the payment, that I remained for 
three whole months. A month of this time, how- 
ever, Iam not sorry to say, | was “ down ” with the 
mountain fover. : 

The farmer and his wife, and their delightful, 
vivacious daughte1, nursed me most carefully and 
skilfully. What a yrief it was, therefore, to grow 
well, and have to leave my comfortable bed ' 

The farmer had by this time gathered in all 
his hay, and completed the rest of the heavy 
work that comes with the summer, and did not 
need my assistance any longer. Therefore, after a 
vain and perhaps a shameful attempt to persuade 
the man to allow me to marry his daughter and 
take me as a partner, I went on to Montpelier, 
where for three days a party of sportsmen on 
a trout fishing expedition engaged me to cook for 
them, keep their spirit flasks filled, and make myself 
generally useful. 

(Mr. Spratt will conclude his amusing experiences 
next week.) 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Make.” 


“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Seorets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishivg season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are _conce! » is the publication of the 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. mnison Light. Its 
appearance at the present mon.eut is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evidence givcn before the Royal Comumissiou 
on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ‘* Marriage: 
Before—and After’’ he has surpassed all his former efforts 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every man or woman already married or cui:tem- 
plat'ng marriaze should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, tie 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manuer, giviug to his readers, 
whether male cr female, invaluable information, hints, and 
socret advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at tho very fouudation of the 
national well-being. 

The union of a man and a woman "for better or worse”’ is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race aud the 
happiness of the individuals concerned. 

uch an evont demands therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering ixto the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain tho very best course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot find these things out for them- 
sclves. They must rely upon the experience of others, expe- 
rience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as this. 

But “Marriage: Before—And After’’ tells you all you want 
to kuow about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the best brains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainu)!e except in 
very expensive medical works. 

1¢ shows how in young men t!.oughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is reponsible for untoid matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of youug women, 
too, has led to unspeakable sulfering and home-wreckiug 
disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfally the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snores and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, aud aimaritul 
comfort and enjoyment greatly incr:ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules 
is seen in better home life, healthier otispring, aud cuhauced 
happivess. 

hilst in another part of this book you are shown Low to 
guide against those habits which destroy love, and tuuse bouy- 
blighting sins ¢f which married people know so much. 

For obvious reasons the complete coutents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short »)nopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But evough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great lock is like, aud by s.ndiuz to the 
address be!ow you can read the whole work froin first to list 
in your own private time. ; 

Vere is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.--The future cf the cLiid—Dreadful ordea!s.—Purpose of 
Author. 

CHAPTER II.—Age at which to morvy.--Reeult of early and Jate mar- 
riages.—Unripe parents.—What physician buyé.—Dieparity in 
agys.— Religion and marriage.— Law of choice —lhysical attrIbucosin 

rents.—Love.—False love.—How not to be inisled.—Woumen who 
reak hearts.—Advice.— When net to marcy. 
= iveness, ita nee and abuse —Wrong hahite.-Con- 

CHAPTER IIT. Ay marriage -— Usetul information for ueiaarr A, 

CHAPTER IV.—Important Physiological Fucts,—Hinta for these who 
wish to become parents.—‘flin father's influence. Rules for ren, 
etc. (A mort valuable chapter this, which all marred people ought 
toread). ‘e 

CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Buby and nursing. 

CIVAPTER VI.—The law of the Hustand.— The husband's duty, sic, 

CHAPTER VII—The law of the Wife.—The wife's dits.-Marictal 
Rights, etc. 

CHAPTER VIITI.— Subjects of whi h more micht be sald 

This wonde-fully interesting and informative hook GCight to 
be read and stusicd by every young mau nad young lady 
engaged to be married, as well x9 by those who are aiccady 
murricd, Married men aud women must reid thts book, and 
those contemplating marriag* ought to reat it, 

Write then for this book now. 5 

Se'dom havo delicate subjects been deali with iu so seusible, 

promising @ way. 

Ther is no Samive or beating about the bush here, but a 

straightforward explanation of mattcrs usually kept secret, an 

explanation which everyone cau follow aud understand, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all married couples 


and to all who are hoping to shortiy merge their destiumes into 
another's. i : 
The demand for copies of this Look is already enormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold out ina few days, 
Make eure of getting your copy then by writ.ug for ik now 


-day. 
toa up this coupon ard post it off By retura this book 
will be sent you in unde: plaiu corer. 


To the Heal-h and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, L.C. 

Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s. 2d. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of * Marriage ;: Before- and After.” 


(See 
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BUSINESS BLACK LISTS. 


The Man who Gives Credit has a Sound Method 
of Safeguarding His Interests. 

THERE are plans for establishing a Beggar's 
Black List, a sort of Roguc’s Gallery, whereby 
mendicity officers all over tho country will be able 
to distinguish between the professional who lives 
by swindling the charitable and those who are 
in real need of assistance. 

The promoters of the scheme will find plenty of 
models to work upon. ‘Tradespeople bag ago 
found out that it was necessary to band themselves 
together for mutual protection against the chronic 
credit-taker who never pays up. 

Some little time ago a money-lender who brought 
a successful action in the King’s Bench Division 
was asked how he gained certain information 
about the debtor. 

He answered that it was obtained from Perry’s 
Commercial Agency. This agency was able to 


inform him whether the borrower had ever before’ 


had transactions with other money-lenders. 

Perry's is the recognised trade protection society 
of money-lenders in this country, and probably 
there is not one of tho profession who does not 
subscribe to it, and give it items of interest about 
borrowers. 

The mass of information which the agency has 
collected in the course of many years is simply 
enormous, but the contents of its vast library 
are, of course, kept a dead secret from all but 
subscribers. 

Tailors Have a Special List. 

Perry’s is only one of sevoral similar organisa- 
tions, and no business man need remain in ignorance 
of the financial status of his customers or of other 
firms if he subscribes, 

A man who does a ready-money business saves 
himself all trouble of this kind, but there are many 
shopkeepers who, by force of custom, are compelled 
to give long credit, and these must naturally guard 
themselves. 

Tailors, for instance. It is notorious that tailors 
wait for their money longer than any other trades- 
people, and they have, we believe, their own 
special biack list. Thoy divide their customers 
into three classes. 

The best payers, they say, are shop-keepers, 
weekly wago-camers, and farmers. 

Then come those who take credit, but pay in the 
Jong run. These comprise clergymen, solicitors, 
and retired military and naval officers, 

The worst customers, a3 far as payment goes, 
are soldiers, sailors, actors, and—alas, that one of 
them should have to say so !—literary men. 

Nor is this the only country where tailors find 
themselves victimised. Austrian tailors lately 
took to publishing for private circulation a quarterly 
black list of unsatisfactory clients, giving their 
names, their addresses, occupations, and ages, 

The W fe Woo Cannot Pay. 

One of tho principal problems which face large 
drapers is that of the dobta of married women. 
The position is this. If a wife says sho is acting 
as her husband's agent she cannot be sued for a Lill. 
Then when tho husband is sued he has only to say 
that he has forbidden his wife to plodge his credit, 
and he also is exempt from payment. 

In order to meet the dilemma thus caused, the 
large London firms have established a system for 
mutual information. 

Our American cousins have all manner of different 
means for conveying information one to another as 
to the status of customers and the character of 
employeos. A young clerk arrived in Cleveland, 
Ohio, aud applied for a situation to the head of a 
firm in that town. He presented an excellent 
character from his late employer. 

The head of the firm read the testimonial. 

““ Why were you fired ?”” he asked. 

“ B’because I was—that is, I lost my temper,” 
stammered the clerk, taken utterly by surprise. 

The other made. inquiries, found this was true, 
and eventually engaged the clerk. 

Later, the young man ventured to ask his new 
employer how he knew that he had been discharged. 
The head of the firm took the sheet of paper on 
which the character was written and held it against 
the light. 

The wator mark was a crane with his head cut off. 
This is onc of a number of secret messages by 
which employers in America warn each other of 
undesirable employees, 
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THE OLD MAN KNEW. 

“Yes,” said the old man reminiscently, “‘ you 
may make all the fun of the old-fashioned Christmas 
storios you want, to, but there’s often truth in ’em, 
after all. : 

“The wanderer does come back Christmas Eve, 
sometimes, say what you’ve a mind to. There was 
that boy Bill of mine—went away to the West, and 
we never secd hide nor hair of him for years. 
Never heard a whisper from him neither.” 

“Came back the night before Christmas, ch 7 
observed the visitor. 

“Yo:, he did,” returned the old man. “Tt 
was ton years since he left home and two years since 
he came back. I didn’t believe he’d come, but 
Marth’ Ann said he would. ‘It don’t stand to 
reason,’ says I. ‘It’s what happens in all the 
stories,’ says she’ ‘just you wait and see.’ So we 
and the seven other children sat and waited. 
Later on there was a knock, and I went to the 
door,” and the old man stopped, as if overcome 
by emotion. 

“And there stood your long-lost son ?” eagerly 
said the visitor. 

“Yes, there stood Bill, and also his wife, and 
likewise three tow-headed children and two lean 
houn’-dogs ; and the whole lot of ’em walked in, 
and have lived on us ever since, with appetites 
getting better every day. 

“Yes, I know what I'm talking about when I say 
that they do come back to the old home Christmas 
Eve,” and he knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
sighed. 


Teacuer : “ Which are the principal stars ? a 
Pupil: ‘Marie Lloyd, Wilkie Bard, Harry 
Lauder, an’—an’——”’ (Scene in the House). 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 
How well I recollect that night in June 
When down the lane we two together went ; 
From out a cloudless sky the full bright moon 
Smiled down upon the country’s balmy scent. 


I never, no, I never shall forget 

The rapture of that night of perfect blias, 
And how at length our lips together met 

In the sweet heaven of a long-drawn kiss. 


And how we sank into the fragrant grass, 

Your tresses pillowed on my throbbing breast— 
Until with shrieks we realised, alas, 

We were reclining on a hornets’ nest ! 


ALL ABOUT THE BABY. 

Tus is what the Browns had to say of tho latest 
addition to the family : 

The Mother: ‘Oh, isn’t he the grandest, hand- 
somest, smartest little fellow in the whole world ? 
Such eyes! Such features! Such shoulders! 
And hear him talk, will you? Why, he under- 
stands perfectly every word I say.” 

The Father: ‘“‘There’s a boy for you! Smith 
will brag about that kid of his, willhe 2? Well, you 
just wait until this youngster is a month old and 
I'll take the conceit out of Smith! ” 

Little Bobby - “ So that’s what the stork brought, 
eh? He must be down on this family.” 

Little Bella: ‘‘Oh,ma, he’s swallowed all his 
teeth and all his hair’s blowed off !” 

Bachelor Brother: “‘I don't want to cause you 
folks any anxiety, but he’s the smallest human 


SIGN, PLEASE!‘ 


being I ever saw outside of a ‘human freak’ 
museum. You want to feed him up on roast beef 
and baked potatoes right away.” 

Uncle Jack (a dog fancier): ‘‘ Is his nose cold ? 
Hold him up by the back of his neck and we'll see 
if he’s got any nerve.” 

Grandma: “There you go, spoiling the child as 
soon as he has his eyes open! I suppose when 
he’s a month old we shall all have to stand on our 
heads to amuse him! Give me that infant tuis 
instant, before he dies!” 

The Family Cat: *‘ Well, that settles my hash! 
It’s either hunt a new home or become a tailless 
feline inside of a month, Why, that kid’s got a 
erip of iron.” 

he Baby: ‘‘Goo-goo! Goo-goo 
Or, in other words, ‘‘ I'll make it good 


a ! Goo-goo- 
ep ! } 
and hot for this family about midnight! 


leasant dreams that are in his mind. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dee, 21, 1911. 


HUBBIES’ WORST WORRIES. 


Showing how the Wife’s Lifg Can be Brightened. 
By FRANCES @IARY CURZON. 


Ir wives could know accurately whet is in 
their husbands’ minds, they would, more ofte;, 
than not, be pleasantly surprised. Nearly all |. 
friction of married lives is due to misunderstanii:,... 
Proper and sympathetic understanding meiis 
happiness. 

go I am going to tell you a secret. I Jinvo 
known husbands whose main worry was that thy 
could not do for their wives what they would 
dearly like to do. 

Often, worried perhaps by some little setback 
that has happened during the work of the day, tl. 
husband comes home tired and a little moody «nd 
disinclined to talk. There may be a hasty, abrijt 
answer to some question of hers, and she, naturaliy, 
becomes annoyed. 

Then there sets in that shadow of misundertand- 
ing which, however slight, makes the hours of t!at 
evening (which should mean a rest and releuse 
from bothering things for both of them) wretched 
hours, dragging slowly over the clock. 

Here, then, is the secret that I know. If vou 
wives will remember it, it will save those «is- 
heartening evenings when, for no sensible reascn, 
you both feel miserably, as if you had been rubbed 
up the wrong way. 

Her Eyes Would Sparkie. 

Often some such thoughts as these are running 
through his mind: He thinks how much ho wonid 
like to be able to say to her: ‘“‘ Meet me in the town 
one day next week, when I have left the office. Wo 
will have a cup of tea together, and then I will take 
you to buy that dress you were admiring so much 
the other day, and we'll have a little dinner together, 
and then do a theatre. What do you say?” 

Very well, he knows what she would say, and 
how her eyes would brighten. Remember that 
nine husbands out of ten, whether married one 
year or five, remain big boys, easily disheartened, 
easily pleased (if you know the right way to seb 
about it), making dreams all the tinge—though 
they seldom talk about them—of the things they 
will do “ when their ship comes home.” 

Perhaps his thoughts vary from this. He thinks. 
“ Wouldn’t it be jolly if you and I could go for a 
real good week-end together, as we managed to do 
once or twice in the first months of our marriage, 
before the expenses and the little troubles crowded 
in upon us? I'd give my ears to be able to do it. 
I can see you want @ change ; it would do you no 
end of good. We'd be just as if we were lovers 


a 


in. . 

And it isn’t just because of the fun and amuse- 
ment to be got from such an imagined trip that 
he is thinking of it. For the wise husband knows 
that the old sweet tenderness of tle early d.y3 
between himself and her is a thing which, becau<o 
of its fragile, indefinable beauty, requires most 
careful nursing to keep up to standard. 

The thought that he cannot do too much to 
keep that tenderness alive and powerful is the 
thing that worries many husbands most. 

Husbands—Tell Your Dreams. 

Also, he thinks that it is of no use to tell her the 
What uso 
to tell them, when it is impossible to carry them 
out ? 

Some day he will have a stroke of luck, carry 
through some big job, get his work properly 
recognised at the office, or wherever his daily work 
lies, then he’ll come home just in the ordinary way, 
just like to-night, and he'll spring a big surprise 
on her that'll make her feel ten years younger, if 
aday. By George, but wouldn’t she look nice on 
special occasions, with one of those jewelled thing- 
umajigs in her hair! She shall have that as we'll 
as a first-class trip somewhere or other. 

And he takes up his evening paper without # 
word, with a final wish that to-night was the great 
night of his dreams. 

at is where he makes his mistake. How docs 
she know the nice things he is planning for her ? 
Tell her every bit of the dream—just how you would 
come in, bend over the back of her chair to kiss 
her, and suddenly she would find the beautiful 
jewelled thing in her hair. 

Why sh you transport yourself to Fairyland 
without her company. Tell her. She will laugh 
and be merry over the tion. She will be 
glad because you are thinking of her that way. 


I think the ladies are getting a little tired of conundrums, Here is a change for them. (Turn to page 636.) 


~~ 
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; 
I Went 
to the 


Doge 


By ALFRED LATELL, 


(Mr. Alfred Latell, the wonderful animal imper- 
sonator, t8 shortly to appear at the Aldwych Theatre 
in “The Golden Land of Fairy Tales.” He has 
invented a wonderful mask, described below, and is 
known far and wide for his life-like impersonations 
of animals, Grand Duke Boris of Russia recently 
awarded him a medal and nick-named him “ the 
funniest beast in Europe.”) 


For eleven years now I have been impersonatin 
animals, and t am sometimes inclined to forget 
am a human being ; I fancy I must be the incarnation 
of a puppy. 

It is a great deal harder to be a successful dog than 
people can possibly imagine. The characteristics 
and facial expressions of animals are one long 
study. . 

Some part of every day of es life I have to 
devote to sitting before a looking-glass endeavouring 
to perfect some little movement which I am aware is 
not just as it should be. 

The mask I wear in my dog impersonations is 
my own imvention. It contains dozens of little 
springs inside, which enable every movement of 
my faco to be reproduced on the outside. 


Not a Real Lion. 


For instance, if I wish to show my disgust at a 
bone placed before meI turn up my nose as I imagine 
a dog would really do it, and sure enough this 
movement is portrayed.on the dog’s face. 

The mask and skins I wear are, of course, very 
heavy, but I gladly put =F with the discomforts 
of them, for I like to thin 


FOOTBALL AS 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


is really an art, and there should be martyrs in 
this line as in any other. 

My passion for my work has more than once got 
me into embarrassing situations, 

I remember once, when I was staying in Paris, an 
old lady occupying a room next door to me upset 
the whole hotel by rushing along the corridor 
evidently terribly frightened and screaming at the 
top of her voice. 

She complained of being awakened from her 
sleep, and told horrible stories of an eccentric old 
man in the next room who had let loose a cage of 
wild animals, 

At the time of the shrieks I happened to be in my 
lion’s skin, putting the finishing touches to a per- 
formance I was to go through the next day, and I 
was in the act of springing from the bed to an 
object on the floor,-supposed to be a man, when the 
manager of the hotel came in, followed by an 
excited crowd armed with pokors, brooms, and 
almost every conceivable domestic weapon. 

Needless to say, I whipped off my mask in double 
quick time in order to prove that I was really quite 
inoffensive, and not half so dangerous as the poor 
old lady imagined. 

Fun on Board Ship. 

As a puppy I have, I think, appeared in every 
city in the world, and can truly say I have barked 
all round the universe. ° 

Talking of my travels reminds me of an amtsing 
thing which happened once on board ship. 

It was a long and tedious journey, and someonc 
suggested that we should perform a little farce 
for the benefit of the other passengers. 

We wrote a little play, and amongst the volun- 
teers for actors was a young nobleman, who agreed 
to take the part of the heroine. 

He managed to borrow a costume from a young 
lady, but she measured in every direction except 
height about twice as much as the royal actor. 
So he was padded out with anything that we could 
lay hands on. 


~~ 
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the maiden, with an imperious gesture, bade me 
“come to her.” 

Unfortunately, I “came” too quick. As I 
sprang to her the buttons on her blouse burst, and 
a collection of socks and other clothing fell in a heap 
on the floor. 

The audience roared, of course, and the noble actor, 
stung to desperation, seized the rest of the padding 
and bombarded his tormentors, who speedily 
replied, and a warm battle was raging before the 
curtain could be rung down. 

While in Berlin, recently appearing at the Winter 
Garden, the director put before me an advertisement 
which he considered would be responsible for filling 
his house. 


Something Like an Advertisement. 

At his suggestion I put on my complete dog 
costume, and took a taxi to the busiest part of the 
town. 

Then I got out of the cab and ran like mad 
through the streets. 

In a few minutes I had every dog in the place 
after me. Big dogs, small dogs; in fact, dogs of every 
size and shape imaginable were pursuing me. 

In addition to this, people were rushing from all 
directions to see what strange beast had escaped 
from the circus. 

When, however, a force of police arrived on the 
scene I decided it was time to disclose my identity. 

My manager had to pay, of course, a very heavy 
fine for this rumpus, but it quite fulfilled his 
expectations, 

When I look back on the scene I marvel I was not 
killed outright; as it was I escaped with several 
bites from “‘ other ’’ dogs. 

I have firmly made up my mind, however, to go 
in for less strenuous advertisement in future. 


Mistress: “I think you handle those fine china 
dishes very carelessly.” 
Domestic: ‘Don't worry, mum. They are 80 


‘In the middle of the love scene, in which I, as a | light that they wouldn’t hurt me even if I dropped 


that animal mimicry | faithful old dog, had been the means of a reunion ‘,’em on my toes, mum.” 


A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


The Education Committee of a midland town have decided to include the teaching of Rugby in the school lessons. The committee hopes that this 


training will form the social side of the boys’ chara 


FOOTER MASTER AND 
PUPILS FILING OUT 
TO LESSONS <- 


a BY PROVIDING FREE TUCK, SPLENDID 
SCRUMS WOULD TAKE PLACE 
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that may be of use to boys and masters. 


cters, and help them to accept defeat cheerfully. Our cartoonist makes a few suggestions 
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AT EVE RTUNITY SHOULD BE 
lowes IN PASSING SMARTLY 


WHILST APPEALS TO THE FOOTER 
MASTER SHOUL : 
AQUESTIONS OF FOULS OR ROUGH PLAY.) BOYS KEEN INTEREST IN THE GAME ._} 
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AV WHILST FOR TACKLING HEAVY — | 
A OPPONENTS GOOD PRACTICE COULD |” 
{BE OBTAINED ON THE HEAD | - 
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FINALLY, ENCOURAGING REMARKS [7 
FROM THE MASTERS WOULD GIVE THE 
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A Ta'e of Love, a Fight, 
and a Train Disaster. 


By E. MAUD BURGESS. 


“So this is the reason why you called 2?” observed 
Judley Mardox, from his position on the broad fur rug 
by the firo. ‘Surely such a small matter could have 
been settled without the inconvenience of a pergonal 
interview ?”’ he added, with a lightness of tone, and 
insolence of manner, that set a frenzy of anger running 
through his visitor's veins. 

ss What seems of little consequence to you may be of 
— importance to me,’”’ answered the other. 
“You a to forget this. You seem to forget, too, 
that before you arrived in England to fawn and 
ingratiate yourself in the favour of Marguerite Barstow 
she and I were all the world to one another. Now— 
now that you have tried to sow seeds of unpleasant 
feeling between us with your deceit, there is far less 
beppinees for us than formerly.” 

young face was very serious, the voice low 
and intense, while the other man regarded the speaker 
with slight] raised brows, and a light of innocent 
questioning in his narrow eyes. A smile was on his lips. 

‘‘ This is all news to me, my dear sir,” he now said. 
“ Until your to me this afternoon, I was unaware 
that I possessed so much power. But what you have 
told me, gives me courage—courage to go forward with 
a certain matter that is very near.to my heart.” 

Judley Mardox i his short, fat fingers with 
the air of a man who is confident of success.~ He also 
appeared to be balancing the matter of Graydon 
Dome’s accusation against himself. 

Ae a matter of fact he was wondering if this card of 
violent confidence that young Dome had just played to 
him, was likely to aid him in his efforts to win 
Marguerite Barstow from this good-looking youth 
who was his rival. 

Something at the root of Mardox’s heart stirred and 


su 
would be unavailing. And Mardox liked but little the 
information his heart gave him. It set his pulses 
beating a trifle more rapidly. It sent a feeling of 
hatred through his soul, for the slim, boyish figure 
before him, and made an unreasoning desire rise within 
him to rid the earth of this young man’s presenec. 

Marguerite was something that Mardox coveted. 
She was possessed of a beauty of character and appear- 
ance that satisfied his taste. And it was 
gall to him to think that young Dome had won what 
<i: dala have spent ‘his whole life in 
gaining. 

“ And so you have come to me patios to ask me 
to discontinue my visite to the Barstows’ house, because 
I make Marguerite Barstow unhappy by the tales I tell 
her of her sweetheart.” 

The elder man's voice had risen a little, and had 
become metallic in quality. The fat fingors were now 
clenched—the small, ill-coloured teeth set, and an ugly 
leer lay across the full-lipped mouth. 
ican fhe right. barr 4 \ way I called,” returned 

me quietly, gazing with s eyes at the red- 
faced oan A el kine duties 

“* And do you dare to say these things to me because 


‘ou think this girl loves youf Or is it because you 
ve a tiny fortune left by a doting parent ? Y> 
don’t you know I could bury a h men in the 


money that has been by me in various parts 
of the globe? Besides, am I not going away—abroad 
again—for a time, where I shall be out of your way.” 

“* Your wealth has no interest for me, nor your future 
movements either,” replied Graydon Dome. “ But 
Miss Baretow's happiness is something that is very 
dear to me. And if it comes to plain speaking—ve: 
plain speaking—I should like to add that I would call 
upon you every night ip a year if ultimately my efforta 
would rouse in you some proper respect for the feelings 
of others. 8 ” 

But the rest of Dome’s h was broken by a 
volloy of abuse from the other, and almost before he 
could realise what was taking place, he had mechanio- 
ally raised his arm to ward off the infuriated attack 
of the short, stout figure of Judley Mardox. 

For the next few minutes there was a swaying of 
writhing bodies and the sound of hurried, difficult 
breathing. Only now and then a few desperate words 


from Mardox cut in upon the ominous silence. ‘These 
seemed like muffled maledictions. ‘he boy who 
heard them inwardly vowed to fight this coward to the 


bitter end ; for the peace of mind of the girl he loved 
was worth more than the unjust onslaught of this 
bulky cur. 

Through the open window Dome could see the 


sted to him that all his efforts in that direction’ 


Complete Short Sto 


distant moonlit country. Near at hand « train—an 
e lashed by om ite journey, utterly uncon- 
scious that within a stone’s-throw two lives were in 


grim combat. 

Still the fierce stru; continued. But pre- 
-sently, when both men half-stumbled to the open 
French windows of the room, Dome suddenly broke 
away, his one idea being to seek refuge across the 


stretch of bedewed lawn beyond. 


But no soones had he freed himself of Mardox’s, 


deadly grip, than the latter seemed to hurl his body 
forward with desperately-clenched fists, and a few 
minutes later a slim, human form lay stretched across 
the wet earth, while a bulkier body knelt beside it with 
ghastly, terror-stricken face. 2 7 

What had happened? In that moment of intoxi- 
cated wrath, killed Dome? Had he killed the 
boy whom Marguerite Barstow loved? Under the 
head lay a sharp jagged stone. ° 
ht of the moon answered him in the affirma- 
tive ; yet he tried to find some faint throb in Dome 8 
heart, while he gazed distractedly into the white, 
blank face that was raised toward the sky. 

Once more came the shrill whistle and rush of a train, 
to break the monotonous silence. Judley Mardox’s 
faculties were benumbed by reason of the terrible 
thing that had just happened, yet a few minutes later 
the sound of a million splintering atoms brought his 
bewildered mind to a sudden realisation that some- 
thing else had just occurred; and he was conscious 
that there had been an accident to the train yonder. 

The tragedy occured wt no great distance from where 
he knelt on the wet grass beside Graydon Dome. The 
awful significance of what had peprened swept across 
his brain and illuminated it vividly, so that he flung 
himself down on the ground and tried to shut out the 
grim present. 

someone would find him and his silent com- 
Sag And soon, too, he would be accused: of 
me’s death. 

Meanwhile, the world near-by was rushing to the 
scene of disaster. But Mardox could spare no thought 
just now for the sorrow of others. 

Dome must be hidden. This was a necessity, while 
he—Mardox—must get away before his crime should 
be discovered. 

With a swift movement he suddenly rose to his feet. 
An idea had flashed across his mind—an idea that 
seemed to point to future ‘security. Without further 
hesitation he prepared to act upon his previous thought. 
The ye = Road pioes behind a wall of dark 
clouds, ox’s purpose. 

Stealthily he batt arageed. half-carried Dome’s limp 
body along the garden, till he came to a covert that 
divided his home from the railway lines. “ 

He could hear many sounds from the vicinity of the 
train accident. People were thoroughly occupied with 
their own a business ; and were not likely to seo 
Mardox as he went about his sorry work. © moon 
was still hidden ; and a very little time later Dome’s 
body was lain near a heaped wreck of débris ; while the 
culprit lost no time in hurrying back to his home. 

in the following day—after a few important matters 
in connection with his private affairs had been settled, 
Judley Mardox pre’ to leave England—as had 
been his previous intention. And Graydon Dome’s 
untimely end was for the future to be associatcd with 
the Dunstan train disaster. 
* * ° . * 


“ And now I have come back to the Old Country to 
settle down, and use some of the money that I have 
amassed during my life.” - 

“* And—marry, I suppose,” added Dr. Wootten- 
Parker, who sat regarding Judley Mardox in the soft 
light thrown by the fire flame. 

The two men had become acquainted through 
meeting in the same London hotel, where the doctor 
was staying preparatory to starting an immense 
nursing home that was to be his life’s hobby. This 

lace was already finished ; and it only needed a few 
al touches before the doctos would commence his 
work there in real earnest. 

“Marry? No. I don’t intend to do that,” 
Mardox laughed bitterly. ‘There was only one 
woman I would ever have married, and—and that fell 
through,” he ended his confidence abruptly. 

“You don’t intend to take any risks?” asked the 
doctor with a smile. 

“‘T have done with risks of all sorts. The future for 
me will only hold realities.” Mardox spoke slowly. 
The other man seemed thoughtful and gazed intent: ly 
into the red fire. 

“Risks are dangerous things ; and one never knows 
to what they may lead.” 

Mardox’s companion spoke as one who reasons aloud. 


INSURANCE FOR NOTHING. 
By signing the coupon on page iii. of the red 
cover you will be insured for £1,000, if killed in 
a railway accident, and lesser sums if injured from 
other causes. It costs you nothing—you simply sign 
the coupon and your insurance is complete. 
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It seemed to him that the fire had become a crystal in:., 
which he might gaze and discover many things cli, ! 

Judley Mardox was watching the little man i; 
interested fashion. There was a charm about :'.- 
doctor that appealed to the world-worn finai:: i. 
This was the kind of individual one found pleacur 
helping. In a question of money he—Mar!.< 
wpald be glad to help the little doctor. And he wos! 
tell him so—now. 

“* Of course,” he began suddenly, “ you know t): | 
am a very rich——”’ 

The words broke off abruptly. Whilo speali:,-, 
Mardox had raised his eyes to find Wootten-Parke: . 
clear, grey orbs fixed steadily upon his face. 

“* One minute,” said the doctor, in the tone of a min 
who wishes to arrest attention. “Something +1, 
strange has happened. I have just come back to \..:; 
from the —I have come back to ask you a qu: 
tion.” e voice ceased. The clear grey eves never 
left Mardox's podgy face forasecond. “ Did vou es. 
know a slim lad with blue eyes, and a small brow: 
mole in the centre of a cleft chin 2?” he continued, 15 
though still in deep thought. 

Mardox laughed a trifle boisterously. 

“I have met many people in my life,” he answered 
pleasantly. ‘‘ But I am afraid I have no remembrance 
of the mole in question, and—there are many bls 
eyes!” His tone was half-bantering. 

‘“* Of course,’* responded the doctor, continuing. 
“ Did you happen to be in England at the time of tho 
Dunstan train accident, when thirty people were 
killed, and some sixty others injured ? ” 

Their eyes met. 

“Do you want ten thousand pounds for this niw 
home as yours? Do you want twenty thousand?’ 
Mardox asked in a low, quick voice. 

Something was slipping from him—security, it 
seemed to be; and he would willingly have bartcre:| 
ers wholo fortune for a return of that lost feeling of 

ety. 

And it was the little man before him who was drav- 
ging so much from him ; yet without the uttcrance of 
a single word. 

Wootten-Parker spoke saath. 

“What you desire would be cheaply bought for 
twenty thousand pounds. But I am not the kind «of 
man who would be satisfied with a deal of that sort. 
By a strange chance,” he went on gravely, “I caught a 
glimpse of vour face on that ghastly night twenty ycars 
ago, as you put your inanimate burden down by the 
wrecked train, and then fied. I was busily engaged at 
the time in extricating a young woman from some 
splintered iron girders, and gave no thought for a 
motive to your action. But later, when I found a 
spare: moment in which to examine the prostrate body 
you had left there, some of the truth scemed to dawn 
upon me.” 

Another pause. The wooden blocks in the hearth 
fell, throwing up a thousand yellow sparks ; and then 
there followed a comparative darkness. The low 
voice continued : 

‘“‘ There was a fracture of the skull that caused Io<s 
of memory for three years. J took him to a nuisiny 
home I had in Surrey, where eventually he complctcly 
recovered his inowiaigs of the t, and afterwards 
sought out the girl he loved. They married a little 
later ; and I am god-father to their only child.” 

Judley Mardox raised a pinched, ghastly countcn- 
ance inquiringly, to his companion. He looked an 
old man, and trembled helplessly. 

“*Do you mean that he didn’t die? Do you mean 
that Graydon Dome is alive now?” he asked in « 
thick, unnatural voice. 

“Yes Ido. And I mean, too, that it is possible for 
you to in some way expiate your crime by giving the 
money you offered me toward an expedition thi:t 
Dome is contemplating in the near future.” 

“ And do you mean that you will never tell the truth 
to the world ?”” Mardox Maked incredulously. 

“TI think I am not that kind of man, cither.’ 
returned the little doctor, who had long ago gaugi'l 
some idea of the punishment of remorse, during his 
varied experiences amongst his fcllow-men. 

“* Of course, Graydon will be told,” he added quictly, 
“‘that must be done because of the money.” 

‘* But his wife ? ” asked Mardox hoarsely. 

“She will always think it was a train accident,” 
responded the doctor quietly. 

“Instead of its having been the other man who 
loved her,” answered Mardox, in a low, unsteady voice. 

“T guessed that, too,” returned the little man with 
a smile, holding out his hand. 

And Mardox took it gratefully. 


“TI UNDERSTAND you speak French like a native.” 

“No,” replied the student. “I've got tlic 
grammar and the accent down pretty fine, but ‘4 
hard to learn the gestures,” 


“ Dearest, if I were far, far away, could you 
love me still 2?” 
¢ “Why, Reggie, what a question! I’m sure 
the farther you were away the better I should love 
you,” 


I want a definition of marriage. Here is one. “ Love’s old sweet song—in another key!”’ Keep short. (Turn to p. 638.) 
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Another Triumph for Zam-Buk. 


HERE are few more ere 
interesting characters in Mr. W. J. Kelly, 
Liverpool than Mr. Wm. : 

J. Kelly, who lives at 13 Squires Street. Mr. Kelly has been a 

prominent Wesleyan for more than fifty years, and throughout 

the various Circuits he is very pals: and is hofd in the highest 

Pel ig Zam-Buk having ended 20 years’ itching piles, Mr. Kelly 

feels it his duty to let other sufferers know of his splendid cure. 

Mr. Kelly is a Naval Pensioner, 82 years of age, and proudly shows 
his Sebastopol and Turkish medals gained in the Crimean campaign. 

“ For 20 years,” Mr. Kelly told a local pressman, “I suffered from 
these dreadful piles. Sometimes the pain was so terrible that I could 
scarcely bear it, whilo 

THE ITCHING WAS SOMETHING AWFUL. 

I came to the conclusion that the distressing piles would trouble me 

for the rest of my life, I tried all sorts of remedies during those long 

years, but nothing ever did me any good at all. A little time ago 

I was persuaded to try Zam-Buk. 

“To my great relie! Zam-Buk soothed the sore places and stopped a!l 
itching. Forthis I was very thankful, but when I found, as I continue! with 
Zam-Buk, that the piles were . ying away I was naturally overjoyed. It was 
a new experience to be freo from pain and disccmfort, after suffering so 
severely. I used Zam-Buk until the piles had completely disappeared. 

“Tt is a wonderful cure, and I give all credit to this magical Zam- Buk.” 
Zam-Buk Quickly Cures “ Chaps,” Chilllains, and other Winter Skin Troubles. 


All Chemists 
and Stores 
sell this 
nd sooth- 
ig and heal- 
ing balm st 
Vit, 2/9, or 
4/6 per box. 
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“lll keep things moving this Xmas.” 

Unless you can get absolutely pure tone, and can clearly 
hear the words of the song, a Talking Machine is an irritating 
disappointment. The Catesby “ Homestead’? Gramophone 
gives you just the perfect melodious tone and word clearness 
you wish. 

It has taken us months to find the right machine for you and 
for us at a price you can willingly pay. To get this extra low 
price 27/6 Easy Terms, we have had to place one of the largest 
orders ever known. If you don’t like the “Homestead” machine 
in any way—return it at once, and we return your money. We've 
studied tone, and freedom from that disturbing noise rather 
than varnish. The “Homestead”’ gives you the essentials 
of a high-grade Disc Machine at quarter the price. 
Have one on approval and judge for yourself. 

LET US SEND YOU A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATED MODELS. IT'S POST FREE. 


DO YOU WANT ANY DOUBLE-SIDED RECORDS AT 2/- EACH 


If so, just drop us a lineand we will send them to you securely packed 
to any address in the United Kingdom, carriage paid, Catalogue free. 


CATESBYS rv. 


Liverpool. 


NESS |. |FOOTBALL PREDICTIONS 


Scientific method of ering | The science of Eoeneasting anny explained in 
LACK OF yiooun, The Winning Vein. is remarkable book 


an 
fit by the standa: 
’ COCELE : [gives Specimens and Speculations. 
Influenza lect city. Re faticuing phy cal exercises or et ws and surprises are overcome by its 
diet rules,nochange of he of time oroccupation, | ingenious method. Disappointed competitors 


but an od at once become experts The Author won Advertisers. mention 
; tients say. I eend the a 1 the entire premier rize in a competition 9 
by equipping your system with the reo in plain envelope for 2 stampe ae taining five d hows how it wusdone. ss ’s Wee ” 
teal rea repel Inna is ™ Tondo wo “Bittbished tb years, me = oz nee 1s. 1d. re oun once to, ° Pearson 5 kly. 
: body an. C. & @. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL Ww. 
protect yourself against Influenza is Widow Welch's 807 Shields Road, Giacgow. LADI ES 


by taking “7 Female Pills. 


and _reliahie, for Ladies. The onl = 
Wanpeb Guetitioa? 2 0 Fel beater tect, Guid Petes 


at the zhibition, Bignet Ring Free to introduce 

tation. Ordered by 
u Fe 1 Complaints. new cata! 1. 

Chemiste, or post 

, : engraving tage, d 2/9; extra strong, 4/6. 

tree 1/2 and 210 from Teoinitel insortwined s cover, 1/3 an: : Bs 
CATHERINE KBARSLEY Gm. 4 sas MAYER BALDWIN & Co_Hert-Drug stores, 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, London, 8.B. (Dept. 87), 418 to 422 d, London, Blectric Parade, Holloway, Lorcon. 


GAUTIER'’S FAMOUS PILLS 
are without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Female Weaknesses 
and Irregularities. They are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. ce, under 


Laitova Lemon Cheese is just 


OXYGEN ~AnTiseemic bs the food for the children. It is 
DENTIFRICES . Q as wholesome and nutritious as it 

a is wipe to Le ae An 

5 3 excellent dainty for every 

Srepeisas kere aN Bea meal. And it is just as 
sclentific reason & ™ good for you. 64d. Smaller 


fty. Theyare not strong acid 
ortions el ** rot bres pega 
ut when brushed on cleanse ani : Special Trial Offer, Tr 1. 
ba ey Ce Osress — eceN encin tay diet obtaining itova 
zone), Pow. wa veese ould send nam rocer 

; destroys microbes and cm Patent Sprinkler } ‘ O. or stamps to the eaailed ture 


¥ matter, and stops decay. Eugol Box 6d. 1/ iT Beene ve reer a cintrrsotna ds 


prepectineelar gMr a Mn shaageeted ‘Eto packet ‘of Khovah Jelly, carriage pald. 
’ 

sequently the care of the Teeth 
become a pleasure, their td 4 Roeel Festa coe 
proiondest eee es Biossine gere ial 


Osraiwagce OF ALL 1|- sizes. 


jars 2d. and 33d. etc. 


a SuTc.irres 
a 


Bugol Liquid me 
CHEMISTS ave pdb laa Yh Dentifrice A) Bnonam, 
free from "T Cleanses — 
mae LN and Ex- \ 3 Cernbreck, 
iN} hilarates. (s Bercherter, 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and, when writing to adver- 
tisers, please mention ‘* P. W.”’ 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Tomato Chutney. 

Cut up two pounds of tomatoes 
with four good-sized apples and place 
in a stowpan with half a pint of vinegar, two onions 
stuck with cloves, a small piece of ginger, a few 
peppercorns and chillies, and one small clove of 
garlic. Allow all to simmer together with the 
tomatoes until the latter are quite soft, then 
place in perfectly dry bottles, and when cold tie 
over with preserve papers. 

Irish Stew of Vegetables. 

Boil half a pint of haricot beans, and when soft 
drain them from the water. Cut two pounds of new 
potatoes into rather thick slices, then peel half a 
pound of onions and a new turnip cut into small 
picces. Place the vegetables without the beans 
into a saucepan with sufficient water to cover them, 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt. Simmer for 
an hour, add the beans, and cook for another 
quarter of an hour. Serve very hot. 


3 Tasty Breakfast Dishes. 


Breakfast Sausage and Apples. 
Form 
until nicely browned. Cut tart app 


les into slices 


FOR CRUMBLING BREAD. 


When cutting a new 
brown loaf, it is very 
annoying to find the 
bread crumble all to bits. 
The simple but effective 
remedy for this is to’ place 
the knife in hot water for 
two or three minutes, wipe 
it, and then cut the loaf. 


HINTS IN RHYME. 

If poisoned, take mustard 
or salt ; tablespoon 

In cup of warm water, and 
swallow it soon. 


For burns use dry soda and 
wet> bandage, too. 


If blistered, then oil and dry flannel will do. 


the sausages into little cakes and fry ; For children’s convulsions warm baths are the 


t, 
about half an inch thick, remove the core and fry in | With castor-oil doses and plenty of rest. 


the fat after the sausages have been removed. 
Dish up the fsausages, and form ,the apples into 
a povaiihs for the 


ish, 
Eggs and Curry. 
Mince finely one good-sized onion and fry it 


To soak in warm water is best for a sprain. 
Remember these rules, and they'll save you much 


pain. 
(Prize awarded to Mrs. Driver, 4 Preston Road, 


in butter till brown and tender. Add six ounces of | South Yardley, Birmingham.) 


ham, also minced, two 
ounces of boiled rice, 
and a seasoning of curry 
powder. Fry all to- 
gether till quite hot, 
pile on a dish and 
serve with hard-boiled 
eggs cut into quarters, 


Savoury Porridge. 
Take one part 
oatmeal to two and a 
quarter parts of boiled 
salted water. Brin 
the water to the boil, 
throw in the oatmeal 
and stir for twenty 
minutes. Place a walnut 


of butter into a pan 
melt it, add two large 


soothing and flattering 


and even eager to listen. 


and sliced 
onions and fry to a 
golden brown. Place 


the porridge on a hot 
dish, put it in the oven 
for. a few minutes; 
place the onions on the 
top, pour over it the remainder of the fat in the 
pan, dust with pepper and serve very hot. 


To Pickle Eggs for Winter Use. 

Boil the eggs for half an’hour, then let them 
cool. Shell them, place in jars and pour over 
them scalding vinegar previously boiled with all- 
spice, whole peppers, cloves, ginger, and .a few 
cloves of garlic. Let all stand till cold, then cork 
down very closely. The eggs must be well-covered 
with vinegar. They are excellent for salads and 
eating with cold meat during the winter. 
Horseradish Sauce 

Should be served with beef whether hot or cold. 
To make, place half a pint of milk in a turcen, add 
and dissolve in it a tablespoonful of Swiss milk and 
a dessertspoonful of mado mustard, add two table- 
spoons of vinegar, a little pepper, and sufficient 
grated horseradish to make the whole rather thicker 
than double cream. It will take about two sticks 
of horseradish for the half-pint of milk. 


a 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured Permanently the very 
worst caves of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world, 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of ifs success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
kettle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
hemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


For the best definition I will give five shillings. Mark postcards 


Always allow a man to talk unceasingly about 
himself, no matter how much it may bore you, for this 
is one of the surest ways of earning the reputation 
of being an interesting and attractive woman. 

Remember that no man likes to be instructed, 
and invariably dislikes the'woman who knows as 
much or more than he does about things, 


How fo Nake Men Jove You 


The Art of Being Really Fascinating. 


To make men love you, you must be attractive. . 

To be attractive you need not be conspicuously | give him your full attention when he talks. 
pretty; in fact, actual beauty has very littlo to do 
with the making of an attractive woman. 

The girl who wishes to, be considered ‘fascinating 
must cultivate the art of being a 
intelligent and sympathetic, for nothing is more 
to the average man who is 
anxious to talk about himself, his 
hobbies, than to find some woman who is willing 


most intelligent woman. 
listener, 


admire most in a man. 
ursuits and 


discernment. 
natural ; 


ye 


HINTS FOR WASHING DAY. 
To eres Colours in Washing Materials, 


uses, stockings, and so on, add one table- 
spoonful of common vinegar to every quart of cold 
rinsing water and thoroughly saturate the article 
in this. Wring tightly and dry quickly. 
To Prevent Pading Z 

When washing light-coloured s. When 
washing blue materials add one handful of salt to 
the water ; for green add a little alum ; and a little 
cold strained tea for brown or tan colour. 

To Wash Corduroy Velveteen, 

Place the garment in suds and rub with a soft 
brush. Rinse without wringing and hang on t! 
line. Press on the wrong side when perfectly dry 
with a Turkish towel under the material, 

To Preserve a Mangle. 
After wringing the clothes get a pieco of old 


‘blanket and mangle it two or three times. This 


will dry the rollers and preserve the mangle for years. 
a 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


There's no need to give an expenaive present at 
Christmas. Let it be something useful, some- 
thing that will constantly remind the recipient of 
your good feeling. The Red Dwarf Stylograph 
meets all these requirements. It is practically an 
ink pencil; it always writes smoothly and easily. 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the great financier, con- 
stantly uses a Dwarf, The price is onl 
3/9, or 5/- if silver-mounted, and near] all 
stationers stock them. If you have any difficulty 
in petting one, send 3/9 to the sole proprietors, 
J. Kearney & Co. 47 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Write for particulars, 


_ By a SOCIETY WOMAN. 
Always appear to be receiving instruction and 


If you remember to do this you will be voted a 


Take pains to discover a man’s good points and : 
his talents, then praise these tactfully. 1 
think that these qualities are those which you 


Praise his taste, admire his judgment; he will 
tell his friends that you are a woman of taste and 


Dress well, smartly, but not obtrusively so. Be 

men detest affected 

een as possible; grace is more than actual 
u 


Cultivate an attractive voice and never argue. 
No man was ever convinced by ® woman’s argu- 
ments, and no man ever will be. : 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 21, 1911. 


HOME. HINTS. 
“o Clean Embossed Brass. 

Make a mixture of one ounce of 
oxalic acid and one pint of soft wat::. 
Apply the mixture to the brass with a soft brus!, 
and ‘polish with a chamois leather, 

To Whiten a Doorstep. 

Mix a quantity of quicklime with half a jint 
of skim milk. Wash the step, then rub over witli, 
the mixture. The rain will not wash it of, ani 
it will be whiter than hearthstone. 

When Polishing Brass Knobs, 

Slip over cach knob a protection in the shape 
of a piece of fairly thick brown paper. ‘Ihi: 
prevents soiling the woodwork with the polis: and 
also smearing one’s knuckles with it. 

When Milk Burns. 

Remove from tho fire as soon ‘as you noti.o 
that the milk is burning; pret the saucepan 
immediately in a basin of cold water, and throw 
into the milk a pinch of salt. Stir with a spoun, 
and the bfrnt taste will entirely disappear, 

To Make Glassware Glisten. 

- Wash ‘the glass and rinse in hot water, tlien 
plunge ‘into cold water into which a handful of 
starch has been dissolved. Drain the glassware oi: 
towels until perfectly dry, then polish with « div 
cloth. Cut glass should be polished with a soft brush. 
To Take Iron-mould Marks Out. 

Place the iron-mould portion over a sma!l 
bowl three parts full of boiling water so that tlic 
steam can come through to the material. Dissolve 
a teaspoonful of salt in a dessertspoonful of 

sai lemon juice, then cip 
the feather end of a 
quill in this mixturo 
and rub over the iron- 
mould till it dis- 
appears, dipping thw 
material occasionally 
into the water in tho 
bowl.—(Reply to 
H. E. W.) 
To Clean Marble. 

Take half a pound 
of washing soua and 
@ quarter of a pound 
each of pumice-stono 
. and powdered chalk ; 
rub all together and 
ood through a sieve. 

ix into a soft paste 
with cold-water. Cover 
the marble with a 
coating of this mix- 
ture, then wash off auc 
rinse in cold, clear 
water. Polish with o 
silk handkerchief. 


CHRISTMAS MERRY-MAKINGS. 

One of the ordinary concomitants of Christmas 
in the olden times was the Yule leg, or Block, 
which was placed on the wide stone hearth amidst 
great rejoicings, and generally. fired with a brand 
saved from last year’s log. Loud was the mirth 
if it burned and sparkled bravely throughout the 
night, for then it foretokened a year of happines>; 
keen was the sorrow if it suddenly died out. In 
northern England, so long as the log lasted 
the servants of the household were privi- 
leged to have ale at every meal. It is doubtlu! 
whether such privilege would be much thouglit of 
nowadays. Ale is ail very well at the right time. 
bat few of us would care to have it for breakfast. 
or instead of the popular tea in the afterncon. 
Times have changed in many ways. A really ol:l- 
fashioned Christmas is seldom observed in this 
country. Still there are some customs to whicl: 
we fondly adhere—and sad will be the day when 
old England shows an apathetic attitude to such 
institutions as the Christmas pudding and the 
mince pie. Few there are who trouble to think 
wherein ligs the value of the Christmas pudding. 
Everyone is agreed that it is wholesome and pal:t- 
able, yet many do not take the trouble to think 
why the pudding is so good. The explanation is 
simple. It is Fema the Christmas pudding 
contains a large quantity of Currants. All con- 
fections in which Currants preponderate are 
savoury and pleasant. But, above all, the Christ: 
mas pudding holds pride of place. The more 
Currants it contains the better the pudding. The 
moral of all this is, to ensure a merry Christ- 
mas see that your puddings and pies contain & 
liberal quantity of Gomsain 
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Let him 


women. Be as 


“Key.” (See page 640.) 
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GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 
21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Testimonial. 

Palmerstown, &t- aMaris Tretond, 

1 h, 120 
Lady Maria Poreonby recetved the 21) Bale « e. Bi ane LS quite 
tole yesterday with many thanks, They are very gnod. 


VME da 


i 
4 


The lot, packed free, snd sent on receipt of 
amomn 


OBSERVE NAME *~° TRADE MARK 
Always Read the 
Directions 


Manufactured at Port Sunlight for 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO 


LIMITED 


2 Superb Quality Crone Blankets, soft, warm, and ‘buy etaits, 
62in. by ¥2in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable and 
useful blanket, size 60in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size Slin. by 7Oin. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durstie quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in> 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 
size 82in. by 54in., weight 


5lb. Very warm. FREE — 
2Cream Coloured A Mw a 


Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft =a 
as velvet, wash well, and a 
beautiful finish, full size. — 
: 12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


lllustrated Bargain \egnes of C: thru; Quilter, Fable Linen, Bed- 
eteads, Ovarbantae ns, B: etr, ac Post F Free, if, when writing, you mention 
Tearwn's Weekly, ah i2 ivi. 


F. HODGSON & SONS s.porsra'iecc:, WOODSLEY ROAD; LEEDS. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thercof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications shculd be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London,W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following weck’s issue. 
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MONKEY 


is presented to the Public as 


. . . 
= So 3 use 
BOOM TO WEAK MBN. — Nevo ond || INVISIRLD INK. Inpmve Ww aun an old friend in a new guise. 
bl jaca Wenknamses; Lack of of Vigour. Saricoos)s, ard cys ings, eic., to be seen only by those in the know; M k ill 1 
eluding malas fs irene of cGmpletg cures A TO Balke nooner Bphlos Concly Powder onkey WIill appea 
we =. O 
125. High Holl London, W.C. 
: WBAK MEN, rend for my two Books, FREE. to all who prefer a cleanser 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGET; —Mr. George, 215 igh street, Gatcshead-on-Tyne. 3 a : d f 
hog + » ——— piconet ‘ 
Sosird res aon eatat o'yar YOU CAN BARN 1!. an bour.— Full particulars and polis er In pow er orm. 
ofemployment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., London, M k B a d and Powder 
me a trier Tecan) —H, Stevens a 2), pet tent ET a irae: Priest 193 on cy r i ll h 
jack Piceadilly, Manchester. P mdon. nd early. - 
ee a ers 
1 FARIGOOELE. .—Every man evffering from * sTR NOTH : Flow Lost; How Regained. Monkey outs ine ot ‘ 
nervous weakness should rend ayine debit rewlae Tasers ea end inetractive remarks to young an f th ir kind and onl vie 
dcperiting te coqpeanfl treatment and corey tne | Biddleagad men ‘on © How in Preserve Surength, oO C1 Y 
re LA can aoe swe, samp. Sree: brief treatise on Nervous eahetations Loss of ° h h 
SSS crchawy hae: onaoes We Nore a ao § ner aac & with each other as to the 
oie deem a vr jordon, ordonholme Dispensary, Perr 
anavcure ot toon tnvorder te tram tiem foupeoeat | fe: ¥Oree ; facilities and advantages 
Grow Tien by Violet Biddle, price If, pacive plART OF FASOINATION."—Rext ook on < ki 
oF aan iaammeactllmieniniaameelin Ws" cea they offer for different kinds 
\ 
MARG: —' Boardi: = 
ments beseta Eepinaede, Citerviie. Unies |. TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS — of work. 
position, facing Oval. Exoellent cuising, select com: more advanced student is “How to Take and Fake 
pany, moderate terms.— Apply Managereas. Photographs,” by Clive Holland, Tt gives you youal the the 


information you rom rege regarding 


_BtANEETS! <E sate Genuine, Yorkshire of Regatives, ety watt Se POWDER MONKEY is packed 


¥s TALOG a fi th uta 

EMULE airtime | Five eS in 6d. and 3d. Tins fitted with 

INCOMB wae t you wish to avoid trouble BOOTS.—Save p pearly 50%e quar ithe factory direct, In ° os 
Payers’® “It'will solve all pear citieulcies ie maid British Boot Co. (220) wiitenee “fi d lid e l 1 ld Packets 
es retarn, and thue avoid overcharwe, send ———— per orate 1 Ss 9 a SO In e 9 
fourteen stamps’ to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta 8t, wd e 
London, Wil. MAKE YOUR OWN PILLS, Powders. 
Pui winteotpionneu: Fura Bots ret each with a dredger top, to allow 
ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes Fortanate Prescriptions. Any Discase. Full instructions 
rim from Seaborne, Cheetham Hill, Dukinfield, 
Pers, anstanm, Seoveen, Meitimeny: Ewe geary) | from Seaberne, Cheetham Mil, Dukingetd, the powder te be shaken out as 
Glare House, Whitebureh Hosd, Cardig. YOUR, FORTUNDS IN 1012 FOR 44. ° 
ANTARRS ALMANAC for 1912, price 4d. post freely as desired. 
SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few gn sale at the Bookstals. The Krerytay Guide ts 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after Success. No matter in what year you were born your 
dinner interval. You --- ‘arr a number of effec forecast. for 1912 will be Miners in ANTARES 
tive tricks which ne. t he apparatus with ALMANAC, — The Rexo Pub! Ing Co., 3 Central 
1 trouble ‘After-Dinner Btreet, Halifax, Yorks, 
13 aries peaket Tricke"by G Fang Mei. Bend “REC OBRDS.—10 inch, donbie-sided, all British, 
— ic 

London, W.C, ws = enemas by Billy Williame, Btante Kirkby. Tom Poy, Wiil 


Evans, etc.,etc., 1s. Od. e 3 for 68.—Currys cycle 


,SMALL GARD ENS.— Gardening is a fasct - Co., Leiceater. BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTD. 
hob! and man ound in 

“Small Gardénsand Howto Make tne Mostot Them,” $0 CHARMING POST-CARDS of British 

by V. P. Biddle. It had for 1.2, post free, BR auty spots. a product-ons artistically 

from A. FP. Sowter, gan Ards 17 Henrietta Street, boxed, 1/-, 


pepe F., Reform Publiahing 
sudon, W.0, Co., 10 10 Old’ ailes” Lundup, 


we WANT IT NOW! , 

To crown our petition to Parliament for the 
Abolition of Fines in Factories with success, we 
want YOUR signature. : . 

It doesn’t matter if you’ve never been fined in. 
your life; it doesn’t even matter if none of your 
friends have ever been fined. Unjust fining exists 
and flourishes. It is a cruel and useless system, and 
its victims are the poorly paid workers of Great 
Britain. That’s the reason why you should sign. 

We badly want your signature, 

We Want It NOW. 

WILL YOU COMB TO THE CUP FINAL? 

As we go to press the draw for the first round for 
the English Football Cup has just been announcea. 
This reminds us that at a comparatively carly date, 
Saturday, April 20th, the Cup Final, the outstand- 
ing match of the football year, will be played at the 

tal Palace. 
t April, you will remember, P. W. entertained 
100 readers to a free trip to London, with all 
expenses paid, to see this famous football match, 
and as our guests enjoyed the outing so much, we 
have decided to repeat the offer wo made a year 
ago to our readers. . 

We are, therefore, making arrangements by which 
a hundred 6s. seats will be reserved forthe guests of 
P.W., from which they will view the historic 
match in comfort, and these seats will be awarded 
in pairs to our readers, so that cach winner may 
bring a friend. 

In addition, we will bear the full expense of our 
guests’ visit to London. 

Full particulars of the simple competition by 
which the seats will be distributed will appear in 
P.W. next week, and if you want to have a real 
sm py time, be sure you enter and do your 

t to be a winner. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 

I aM continually receiving letters from my 
readers criticising or praising various features of the 
paper. The following, from E. O. H., is only one of 
many I have had about that popular column, the 
Knowledge Tests. He writes : “I like the Knowledge 
Tests idea, Mr. Editor. To me it is not so much a 
test of what I know, but of what I can leam. And 
when one has discovered their meanings for oneself, 
they stick in one’s memory-much better than if an 
acquaintance casually told us.’’-—— 

Thank you, E.O. H. The column has proved an 
immense success from the very beginning, for it not 
only increases one’s own knowledge, but it pays 
those people who have knowledge. Have another 
shot for one of those half guineas this week ! 

WHY DID THEA MISTLETOBR BOUGH? 

Tuis is a fine conundrum for Christmas Day, 
and here are some excellent answers which you 
should try to get your friends to guess. They have 
been sent to me in connection with one of the 
Footlines Competitions : 

Why did the Mistletoo Bough ? 

“ Because it was in a ‘ dependent’ position.” 

“To show that it was not so ‘stuck uj’ as it 
seemed.” 

“ To escape being ‘ button-holed,’ of course.” 
ANOTHER CONUNDRUM. 

HERE is another conundrum for which my friends, 
the Footlines competitors, have sent me some ve' 
smart answers. It is ‘‘ Why did the Football?” 

One reader wrote, “ because it was propelled by 
a ‘club’ ” 

The reply given by a second competitor was, 
“ Because a famous player was about to ‘ pass’ it.” 

While a third, in reply to the question. ‘“ Why 
did the Football?” gave as his opinion, “ because 
its ‘ tongue’ got loosened.” 

SHOULD WOMEN OBEY? 

In th» footlines the other Week [ asked my lady 
readers to tell me why the word “ obey ” should be 
left out of the marriage service ? 

In reply I received a big number of arguments, 
but what amazed me most was not so much the 
Souennns nature of the replies as the fact that 

ey were nearly all by married women. 

Another cufious thing about the answers was 
that many of them were in rhyme, and apparently 


the married state is more conducive to poetry than 
I thought it was. 

One lady, to my mind, put the matter very neat] 
when she said that the word “ obey ” should be left 
out of tke marriage service ‘“‘ hecause with love it 
was unnecessary. and without it futile.” 

Having quoted one of the prose replies, here is 
onc of the rhyming answers. 

The word obey should be omitted becauso : 

“ Unwritten laws are often strongest, 
Unspoken vows may last the longest, 
An enforced promise to obey 
May mean for ever or—a day.” 

Awards in Footlines Contests and first list of 
Christmas Trce winners appear on cover page 
opposite. / 

“ PINCHER’S " NEW STORY. 

TuosE of you who have been enjoying Mr. 
Hincks’ stories of ‘“ Pincher’s Progress” will be 
interested to hear that this versatile author has 
just written a serial for boys. The first instalment 
appears in the Christmas Double No. of Tne 
Scout which is now selling, price twopence. Tur 
Scout, of course, is the official organ of the Boy 


Scouts, and at the same time is the brightest. 


boys’ paper published. Get a copy for your boy. 
WHEN 1S A WOMAN AN OLD MAID? 

P. McD. asks me rather a ticklish question. He 
writes: ‘‘ At what age can a woman be described as 
an ‘old maid’? There seems to be a difference of 
opinion regarding the matter. I know women who 
are on the wrong side of forty who would be offended 
if you referred to them as old maids.” —— 

Some people, P. McD, are of the opinion that an 
old maid is an elderly spinster who keeps cats or 
parrots. I don’t think for a moment that the term 
old maid has got anything to do with a lady’s age. 
If she is called one, then it‘is more on account of 
her ways and disposition than her age. Like you 
I know several ladies who are on the shady side of 
forty, and they are charming women, very far 
repoved from the old maid stage. 


ARE HOLIDAYS A CURSE? 

Tue Christmas holidays are already within. sight, 
and many of my readers are looking forward to an 
enjoyable time. Not so A. L., who grumbles, 
“Don’t you think that Bank Holidays ought to 
be abolished ? In a few days’ timc we shall have 
Boxing Day coming along, and it seems to me that 
these general holidays only lead to excessive drink- 
ing and rowdyism. People who are quite sober and 
steady on onlinary occasions seem to lose all 
control over themselves when a holiday comes 
round. I really think that it would be better for 
the working classes to abolish Bank Holidays 
altozether.”—— 

I don’t, A. L. Idon’t want to be unkind or nasty, 
but your letter doesn’t show a very nice spirit, 
does it? You are evideatly blaming all people 
who enjoy a general holiday just on account of the 
noisiness of a few. It would be the greatest pity 
to do as you suggest, and deprive thousands of 

ple of the occasional days’ amusement they 
induige in. Some ple abuse the day, but 
then some abuse Sunday, and you wou'dn’t abolish 
Sunday on that account, would you ? 
NEW WIFE -NEW RING. 

WIDOWER contemplates marrying again, and in 
doing so a question has cropped up in his mind 
which he wishes me to answer. He asks: “ I have 
been having an argument with my prospective 
second wife. I offered her my first wife's engagement 
ting, and she has refused it saying I ought to buy 
her a new one. I don’t see any reason why, but wo 
have agreed to leave the question with you to 
settle.”’—— 

I agree with the lady entirely, Wroowrer. I 
think that an engagement ring and a wedding ring 
are two things which are something personal to a 
woman, and which ought not to be dined with any- 
one else. Of course, it is a mere matter of senti- 
ment, but, after all, engagements are sentimental 
affairs. Give her a new ring, WiooweER. Surely 
you don’t grudge that to the woman you are 
mnarrying ? 

WHY CHRISTMAS GHOSTS? 

CrnrTainty ghosts are more popular at Christmas 
time than any other. TRANSPARENT asks: ‘“‘ Why 
is this? I should have thought that at the festive 
season, when everyone is supposed to be as jolly as 
possible, ‘that people would hardly tell creepy 
stories that make your blood freeze. Yet it seems 
to mo that most people take a delight in ghost 
stories at Christmas time.’’—— 

The reason probably is, TRANSPARENT, that it is 
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only at Christmas or thereabouts that a ghost has 
the proper stage, as it were, for his appearance, 
Ghosts require a certain amount of snow and ice, 
moaning winds, roaring fires, and bleak descrted 
landscapes to do the thing in really first-class style, 
At Christmas time he generally. has some, if not al! 
of these special properties at his disposal, and su lie 
can get through his act quite successfully, 
ASHAMED OF HIS PARENTS. 

Tomas R.’s letter explains itself. He writes: 
“ My father started life as a very poor man, and by 
successful investments he is now comparatively 
rich. He sent me to a fairly good school where [ 
learnt to mix with a much Lier class of peoplo 
than my father and mother did. But I can't 
introduce my father to them because he speaks s» 
ungrammatically, and I feel ashamed of him whicu 
I hear him dropping his h's,”"—— 

Much better be ashamed of vourself, Tuos1\s 2, 
Might I ask who gave you the education you boast 
of ? Who was it provided the money that you 
might speak correctly ? If any of your new social 
acquaintances are going to laugh at you or your 
ES because they cannot speak the King’s 

inglish, then those acquaintances are not worth 
knowing! When your parents have done their 
best for you, you have no right to be ashamed of 
them. You are not showing the right kind of 
spirit at all. Just right about face and realize that 
your parents are your parents, and the two peuple 
in the world whom you should look up to most, 


THE WOEBS OF WINIPRED. 

WINIFRED is a fair young thing who has had a 
quarre! with her lover. WINIFRED is, on her own 
showing, seventeen last birthday and she writes: 

I read recently that smoking was extremely 
injurious to the health, that people got cancer 
from it, heart disease, and other complaints. I 
don’t think it fair, therefore, that my young man 
should smoke, because I don’t want to be married 
‘to an invalid. He refuses to stop smoking, and I 
Sppral to you about the matter. He has agreed to 
abide by your decision.”—— 

WINIFRED, your appeal is dismissed with costs. 
I give my decision that the defendant has a perfect 
right to smoke in reason. You mustn’t bekoes 
everything you read about the harmful effects of 
tobacco. Let him smoke, you'll find he'll make 
« far happier lover that way. 


A JACK OF ALL TRADES. 

“You have published one or two records lately 
on your last page,” writes R. O. Y., “ but I think 
mine will take a Jot of beating. I began work when 
I was nine old, as an errand boy at the local 
grocer’s, with the magnificent salary of half-a-crown 
a week. .I was there a few months when an iron- 
monger bought me out for 3s. a week. That laste! 
for nearly 4 year, after which, in rapid succession, I 
was errand boy to a butcher, @ newsagent, a picture 
framer,.a chemist, and a baker, winding up at a 
tobacconist’s, where I doled out tigarettes and 
tobacco for eight shillings a week. At seventeen I 
left the tobacconist’s and took up, picture-frame 
making, at which I kept for three years. Then I 
went back to one of my old loves and served as an 
assistant to an ironmonger again. Finally, 1 was 
left a little money, and am now doing a small but 
roaring business as a newsagent and tobacconist's 
and sweetshop combined.”—— ‘ 

Bravo, R. O. Y.! Certainly, if things go wrong 
with » you shoukl be able to get a job easily 
“— I hope that you will keep on doing the 
“‘small but roaring business,” and not be as the 
saying is, ‘‘ Jack of“all trades but master of none!” 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
carls, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part inany number of these foot'ine 
competitions, but #ur reply to each must be writteu ou a 
separate pomtcare, . es 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find this namo in the announcement of the competition 
in the footline. rovided these conditions are fulfilled 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope mirked 
‘* Postcard”? in the top left-hand corner, but each po:tcard 
roust bear the full name and address of thé sender. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
December 21st. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes will 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Printea by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., and 
Published by C. Anruur Pearson, Lrp., at Pearson's 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose sw3gestion for a title is used. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


“BAWL” CONTEST. 
“ Why did the football?’ Five pipes were offered 

for the best answers to this question. They were won 

by: M. J. Brennan, Ivy House, Cratloe, Ireland; TL. 

Eslrelby, 28 Milward Cres, Hostings; AL WG 

Rookley Villa, Tho Grove, Ventnor; J. Hughes, 

High t.. Kirkealdy; TI. oA. Nippon, 19 Mersey 
ull. 


| 
“FORTY BOB” CONTEST. | 
Readers were invited to stiggest an appropriate | 
remark for a person to make to a macistrate who had | 
tined him ‘ forty shillings, or a mouth’ Five watchs 
lave been awarded to the tullowing winners : 
(rooddyv, Lynn Dene, Allen Rd., Urinston, Manchesi«r; 
Miss M. EB. Griffiths, 4 Rothesay Rd. Luton; B.C 
Johnson, The Elms, Wrexhani; H. Keen, 670 Harrow 
| 


Rd., W.; F. Richards, Sticklepath, Okehampton 
a “MISTLETOE” CONTEST. 


The question asked was, “ Why did the mistletoe 
bough?’ The attempts sclected as the best were 
received from the following, to whom five stylo pens 
have been awarded: H. Bright, Bryn Uafren, New- 
town, Montgomeryshire; J.P. Denny,  Rawling’s 
Garage, Halkin St., S.W.; E. Evetts, Ie3 Edward St., 
Nuneaton; J. A. Schofield, 214 Leeds Rd. N., Hudders- 
ficld; Miss M. Tanker, 204 Felixstowe Rd., Ipswich. 


‘ “OBEY” CONTEST. 
Ladies were requested to advance good reasons why 
the word “‘ obey,”’ should be omitted from the marriage 
service. The prizes of ten pairs of scissors for the best 
reasons have been thus allocated: Nurse Blanche, 65 
Kyrwicks Lane, Birmingham; Mrs. M. M. Blencowe, 
Winterslow Rd., Portcn, Salisbury; Mrs. A. A. Chad- 
wick, 20 Bellmore St.,’ Garston, Liverpool; Mrs. J. 


Dorling, 19 Constablo St., Dundee: Mrs. F. Downham, 
9 Stodart Rib, Penge; .Miss G.. Ellis, Hackenden, East 
Grinstead; Mra, S. Foster, 21: Woolstone Rd, Catford, 
Mrs. A. Holmes, 25 Connaught Nd., Lancaster; Mrs. EB 
Rhodes, 36 Windsor Terr., Penarth, Cardill; Mra BOB 
Steer, UT Connaught Rd., Lancaster. 


‘““BONAR" CONTEST. 


A prize of five shillings was offered for the best 
acroatic upon “ Benar Law,” This was won by 
Richardson, IL UWavdock Rd, Liseard, Ches., for the 
following» Busting “opposition Now Appears Rather 
Likely At Westounester.” 

‘“"TWIXT” CONTEST. 


A new ending was wanted to the saving, commencing, 
“There's many a slip "The prize ot tive shillings 
for the finish adjudged the most suitable was awarded 
to D. Milner, 75 Alexandra Rd., Hull. for the following : 
“There's many a slip-' shod’ cobbler’s child.” 


“DROWNING CONTEST.” 

In our issues of November 30th the following 
problem was put to our readers on page 16: "hi a 
man's wile aud mother were drowning, which should 
he saye?” 

The prize of five shillings cffered for the best reason 
why a man should aave his wile has been awarded to 

y. Boevor, London end Provincial Bank, FPuken- 
ham, Norfolk, who wrote: “As a man has solemnly 
vowed alwaya to support bis wife, he must do so even 
in the water.” 

The similar prize of five shillings for the Lest reason 
why the mother should be saved was wen by J. Hind, 
30 Causeyside, Paisley, who submitted the following : 
“This problem is easy. A wife is almost always ‘on 
‘he rocks, but a mother clings tenaciously te her 


Our Christmas 


Tree. 


FIRST LIST OF AWARDS. 


THE following is the first liet cof awards made in connection | 
with the Mysterious Chrisiwas ‘Tiree, which appeared in cur 
Christmas Number: 

GIFTS OF 10s. EACH. 
E, Exeter, Dartford: Mrs, Weir, Forest Gate: Miss J. 


a. 
Miss 
ora, 3. 


Airdrie; Mrs, E, Dover, Dubin; A. Baker, Hafud, 
C. H. ‘Lowery, [eeds; G. Blazey, Rotherham: A. 

Camberwell; W. G. Turner, Kensal Biise; C. Holloway, Gr 
town; F, 1, Pelton, Walworth; T. F. Cairoll, Kinver, Si 
Mies F. Taylor, Rotherham; A. Thorpe, Shcflicid : Mrs. 
Goulding; Newport, Mon.: J. B. Rannie, Glasgow: Mrs. 
Dover; Pearson, Beverley: M. Bowler, Bradford: F. 
Plymouth; J. F. Baker, Kilmacolm, Renfiewshire; R. J. Lluott, 


Poplar. 

P GIFTS TO GENTLEMEN READERS. 

R. B. Sparrow, Talybcnt-on-Usk: M. HT. Kirby, Northampton; 
R. Gibson, Belfast; G. Bach, Griflithstown; ©. bi, Eliiss, Lea 
grave, Beds: A. Greenslade, W. Croydon, BE. Oliupps. Muar; 
A. Lodge, New Brighton; A. Porter, Nottingham: Hanalyn, 
Stockton-on-Tees; P. Folland, Risca, Mon.; F. Eagle, Searboro’; 
D, Emery, Bedford; N. Lynn, Bedford; W. Mugndge, Devonport ; 
V. E. King, Bingley; J. MacLachlan, Kinroes; J. Crees, Padi- 
ham; W. Bel, South Shields: G, Buit, Ramsgate: W. Crntien- 
den, ‘Iifracombe; R. Eagle, Scarborough; H. Parkin, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: G. Bowles, Bootle, Lanes.; J, Brigzs, 
Newtongrange, Midlothian; P, M. Jenkins, Mount Florida, 
Glasgow: 1’. Iewis, Bedford; A. 8. Jones, Merthyr Tyavil: 
W. A. ebber, Bristol; .F. W. Goodwin, Bermondsey: 'T. G, 
Simmons, Walthamstow; J. Gunning, Comber, Co, Down: J. 
Todd, Comber, Co, Down; G, Mitchell, Mount Florida, Glaegow ; 
J. Lewis, E. Greenwich: G. N. Wilkinson, Thorraby-ou-lees: 
H, Meckenzie, Macinery, F. Lothian; J. W. Coulton, Bradford; 
A. Smith, Glasgow; F, R. Selman, Harlesden: Hf, A, Mouris, 
Kensal Rise: G. Pepper, Ipswich; M. A. Southgate. Leyton; 
W. K. Thorpe, Hornsey: P. Kennedy, Streatham: J. Davies, 
Hanley, St JT. W. We.ton, Forest Gate: FL J. Culpin, 38. 

don; M. ‘Baxter, 10 Ratiibone Pisce; C. Grenbam, Old 
Baker, Silvertown: J. Gordon, Banbridge, 


Evans, Swansea; J, M. Furness, 
astbourne; A.+ Williams, Corn- 


Cook, Rotherham; J. 
Leeds; P. Basker- 


il . th: HH, Russell, 2} Wales: I. Gormley, 
ee Tight, Tincoin: G. A. Sedgwick, W. Hartlepool ; 


Trafford, Manchester; W. Gosling. Ipswich; P. bE Caark, Fulham; 

WwW Branfoot, Hunslet, Leeds: W. Ridley, Holt, Norfolk : RB. 

Jones, Edgehill, Liverpool; PF. Whitebead, Bui BE. 8. Taylor, 

a Turness: FL OG, 

. Diiftielt; W 
Il 


/. Barnes, 
~ Panvell, 
Wiggksworth, Cleck- 
J. B. McMahon, Holt, 


Ponders End, Enfield: G. i Scott, 
Dawlish; A. Blair, Coatbridge; J. 


Norfolk; W. Watts, Rotherham: W. J. Addiron, Newport, Salop, 
H Hehe. Grantham: A. HT. Scott, South Sinelds: J, Cope, St. 

Helens, Lanca.; R. Bean, Siocktcn-on-Tees: R. Welch, Oraigie, 

Perth: G. H. Davies, Evenwood, Durham; W Walker, Bradford ; 

C. Griffiths, Chester: J. Murphy, Walton, J.iverprol J. Oxon, 
i , ff 


: " t East Yorks 
Regt.: P.M, Vinter, Wood Green: 5S, 


s, Keanington 
ipton; T. Young, Padding- 
. Brockle-by, lads a 
Hewitt, Norwich: J. Grimshaw, Clinch, 

crington: O, HH. 2 J. Radcliffe, Ardros- 
on THEW. Boardinan,-Stoke on Trent: B. W. Gough, St. Helens, 
Tancs.: Pie, R. Whinnerah, Ist E. Yorks Regt. : W. Couzens, 
Willesden Junction: P. Priest, Watling Street, Dirtford: H. 
Deakin, Birmingham; A. Burnham, Leicester: U. Docherty, 
Glasgow; W. Giccuwood, Everton. Liverpool: J. “ootill, Middie- 
ton. Lanes.: E, Knowles, Clapten: A. Piveil Lindfield 
Dake, Sparkbrook, Birmingham; J. Walters, Middleton, 
chester; A. _G, Ram-ay, Newhmah, F D. Heavlcrnes 
burgh; W. Firth Bingley: H. KB. E ‘ 
Tuton; W. E. Worten, Rouuerham: , A, Di 
Mon. W. Siocomb, Monkwearmouth: C, H. Cooper, | at, 
Manche-ter; H. Joues, Nuneaton; H. Smith, Luton; W. McAvoy, 


| 
COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911-12.) 


| Christmas Day December 25. | 1 310 7 2431 4 Hi 4 
Boxtag Day . December 26. | T 13 is 2 T: ‘5 
Cood Friday =. = April 5. | Ww 6132027 | W3 1017 

| Baster Monday ~ April8. | T 714 31 38 Tam 8 
Whitsua Monday . May 27. u 18415 3a 29 A 13 19 

\Baak Hellday . August 5. | ag 10 33 3 3 
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DECEMBER. | JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. 


Workington, Cumberland: A. T. Dickson, Birkenhead. C. Taylor, 
Bridgend, Wales; G. Smith, Leeds: H, Mo Wilkin-on, Sunde. 
land: Hf) J. Page, Brighton; R. E, Doyle, Acton Green. TP. 
Mitchell, Dundee H, Mills, Rhos, Rue; Hodgson, 
Gloucester: A. Purvis, Sunderland; J. Speus, } Pa , es 9 
Trimbie, Belfast; H. Anderson, Deby. 


GIFTS TO LADY READERS. 

Mrs, Reid, Belfast; Miss J. Frame, Senth Shields; Mrs. 8. 
Steven, Besuly; Miss Richardson, Hyde, Cheshire, Miss P 
Winter, Northampton; Miss M. Dolton, S. Wampstead, Miss L. 
Pilling,’ Derby; Mre. F. Eagle, Searborongh: Mrs, Rixham, 
Middlesbrougii; Mis D, Gale, Ramsey, Isle of Man: Mrs. W. 
Biadley, Rotherham, Mre. C. Baker. Blackfriars; Mrs. Lev 
Bedford; Mrs, G, Bowles, Bootle, Lares.; Miss N, Brow 
Ballynahinch: Miss 1. Davies, Newbridze, Mon.:) Miss 
Jenkinson, Chapeltown; Mrs. _E. Davies, Newport, Mon.; Miss 
I. Rathbone, Hyeon Green; Mrs. Dalvane, Walthamstow: Mre. 
Kelly, Vigtoria Docks; Miss M. Steward, Old Charlton: Mrs, H. 

tk, Stcatham; Mrs. Coveney, Walthamstow; Mrs. R. Houw-er, 
Tottenham; Mrs, Bowes, Hove: Miss H, Ives, Poplar: Mrs. I. 
Smith, Charlton: Mise E. Exeter, Dariford: Mrs. Weis, Down 
atvick: Mrs, M. Redford, Lr. Sydenham: Mrs Sharpe, Gairs- 
sore’: Misa M. Browett, Preston; Mre, R. Blader, Retherlasy 
s . Haley, Hnvsworth Village; Miss Fo Proxt, D 
Da.ics, Wigan: Mies 1. Taylor, Hanley; Mrs. B. RLF 
fieid: Mrs. Gooding, W. Hartlepool: Miss M.A, 
Kennethmont, Aberdeen: Mrs. K. B. Brown, Sheffield: Miss 
Sheard, Bradford: Mrs. Fulford, High West Jesmond. Newe.. t!e 
M:<3 B. Dover, Dublin: Mis, G. King. Devizes: Mis. Ker-!aw, 
Oldiv Mis. Battye, Doncaster: Mrs. R. W, Jackson, Coventry: 
Mis J. G, Gourlay. Kirkintilloch; Miss L. Barratt, Killen, 
Mis. W, G. Piper, Plymouth; Mrs. G. W. Hawkins, Huil: Mis 
Kuizht, y: Mrs. Stevenson, Earkfield: Mis W. T ' 
Hatifax ; iE Butcher, Ipswich: Miss N. Sticaid. i : 
Mrs. J. House, Plympton; Mrs, J, Davies. 51. Helens: Mie. 
Wright. Sheflield; Miss Goodman, Stoke, Devonpo i 
Waite, Wolverhampton: Mrs, Gingell, Gloucester: } 
field, Doncaster; Mos, Fish, Lincoln: Mrs. A. Woiliams, 

Miss M. Purll, Gravesend; Miss WF. Santh, Cre hil 
ow: Miss A. Dover, Dublin; Mrs. 8, Lavelie, Diiffiest: 
». H. Firstbrook, Horns Croce: Mrs. T. Larhy, Beckenhaiw 
. Milrov, Farnham; Miss M. G. Wallace, 186 Liscard Read, 
A : Mrs. Crompton, Kilburn: Miss M. Deans, Middlestry' 
Mre. J. Skinver, Birkenhead; Miss M. Dearden Ashton-or 
Ribble; Mrs, H. Merley, South Shield:; Mrs. Hart, k 
tilloch; Mrs, W. Balla: i, Tiverpool; Mra, Haigh 
castieon-Tyne: Miss F. A. ay, Bow: Mrs, F. 
Staffs.: Mrs. Trig : Mrs. Kelly, Liscaid. Mrs. € _ 
SheMeld: Mre. Bromlev, Bakewell, Derby: Mises. 
. Smith, Northampton: Mis 
m. Stewart. Kaldar Mis 
liams, Liverpool; Mrs._C. 


L 


Mr T. W. 
> Mess M. McIver, Aberdeen: Mina E : 
‘oa. Dewn: Mise FE. Builivant. Derby: Miss H. &inith, 
Miss E. Camer, 8, Shields: Mrs, Burge, Wimbledon: 
Hatter, Paddington; Mrs, Peden, Winchburgh; Mus 
Aberdeen, 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 17. 


(Continued from Page 632.) 
16 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 

W. Arbuckle, 1 Crown St.. Teith: Bo Jo Davey. 18 
Hillaries Rd., Gravelly Hill, Birmingham: ROD. Day, 
18 Ayesham Rd., Norwich; Miss M. Bilery, 3 North 
Ave.. Kew Gardens; G. Galton, Christchurch, Hants, 
W. Griffiths, 7 Arran St., Cardiff; J. Harding, 3 Lone 
St., Ancoats, Manchester; A. Henderson, 54° London 
Rd.. Kingston; Mrs. Hogg, 46 Grove Lane. Camberwell; 
TT. Kerr, 4 Tullideph Rd., Dundes; Mrs. Mathews, 14 
South St., Ponders End; C. Middleton, 15 Stonefield 
St., Cloudesley Sq.: Mrs. E. Radford nston, New- 
market; G. H. Sanderson, 240 Avenue Var.. Acermeton; 
A. W. Harvey-Smith, 30 Cross St.. Manchester; Miss A 
Wallace, 28 Wolverton Grdns., Brook Green 

10 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

W. G. Applin, 242 Priory Rds Halton, Hastings, C 
Arton, 43 Cannon St., Birmingham; PE. Bunker, 
Army Clothing Factory, Grosvenor Rd; C. EB, Cherry, 
401 Anlaby Rd.. Hull: A, Clements, Knutsford Dr, 
Cliftonville, Belfast: C.. Engai 28 South St, Col- 
chester; Miss P. Lester, 182 Rylance St., Ardwick, Man- 
chester; G. F. Ogilvie, lefield, Kelso, G. Tod, 
11a Stirling St., Denny; L. R. Tuttiett, Avenue House, 
Bexhiil. 


MARCH Lighting Up Time 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Manip wered by Special Act of Partita nt) 


Assets exceel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


AccidentInsuranceof Public Liability. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liahility. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and Ine 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T M. LC. ARMSTRONG, Mew uni ries y 


OM” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING | (For terms see 
£100 AbRoPLane| Peto") 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £4,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 eavh— not fur ove only. £41,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC. to whow nel.ces of claim, under the follow sme conditions, 
lnust be sent within seven duys to the above address, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 


=e legal representative of any person killel b 
£1,000 


an accident in Great Britsin or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the decensed was 
travelling as a passenger (includiniz post ollice ser 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such a 


antsin 
‘ident, 

on this 
nal signa- 
ture, wri'te ink or pene, on the space provided at the foot. 
Thi# paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, su long as 
the coupon is signed 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sem shall be poid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
fromsneh accident within three colendar months theres fter, 
ave that motiee of the accident be given with three days 
of its occurre 


page, 


In the orci of & person, net beine a railway 
3 4 serventon duty, worw stieide, or en edling 
hon J (O18) iNegetact, having the current wnt oror ear inte 
Weekly on bim, or ber, at the time of legur killed 
by a railway accident in the Uinted: Kingdom, elihouch net by 
anarcitent toany trainin which be, or she, way he tearellivaas 
a passenger, the legal representativeel the deceased will receive 
mof ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the cor 
ned or nut, provided notice in every cise tien to The 
OcEan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corponactos, Liairen, 
£6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E C., withi seven day 5 from 
the ovcnrrence of the accident. . 
One Hundred Pounds will be pai 
tative of any eyclist who meets is ¢ 
vetually ridirg a eyele, proveted that « 
such aceident had in das, or ber, pes 
Coupon on this pace, ee the paper in why i 
lier, us signature. written dooook oor 
provide the foot amdthatdeative 
hours the fre ond that notice riven of hare ident to 
the sand Cory tionat above ble-s within three avs of ite 
oceumrene. This paper moy be left at his, ov her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupou is stzucd 
One Hundred Pounds will be purdte ihe al representa. 
tive of anyo. edying ay the direct and sole t of ininries 
inflicted upon hin her) within the United Kiasoubva 
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Leto the legal represen. 
ath ba aecuent while 

the tine of 
2 Inonrunee 
ty with hos, or 
co fhe space 
Iwoots four 


falling acroplune, rrovinry that derth vocurs within twenty: 
four hours from the rce tpt of the injuries, that he or she) 
kholl prior to the accident hive signed this Coupon Te snrance: 
he (or she) shall 
ties, 


‘Ticket in the space provided at the fout, tl 
not at the time be on the acroplane re 
sndthat notice of the a cilent be 
within three days of its occurrence, 

‘The above conditiens are of the essence of the contract, 

- This surance holds good for the current week of issce only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditious of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,” Ih), Kisks Nos. 2a, 

The Purchuse of this Publication is adinitted te be the pay- 
ment of a Premio under Seet. c}of the Act. A Priut of the 
Actcun be seen at the office of this Journal, ov of the oo * 
corporition, No person ci recover on more than onet'cupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of {his paper in respect of the sane risk. 

Subscribers who hace dal aid 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY iwaavausete ‘their 
newsagent, or tathe Publisher, need not. during the period 
covered by their snbsacription, aign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their peraon, It is only necssary to forward 
the newsacent's receipt to tho publisher of the paper, 


Henriotta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticate will be 
sent in exchange 


! 
engage din serens 
yen te the Curpory 
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Signature. See . 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, December i3ih, i9ll 
uatil midnight, Thursday, Decenbder 215", 1911. 
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_ | “Coming events cast their Shadows before them ” 
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‘ Preparing for a bright to-morrow 


‘BEECHAMS PILLS 
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